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Loans and Discounts $170,205,214.51 
United States Bonds, Certificates of Indebtedness 
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Short Time Securities 2,636, 947.97 
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Loans made for Customers 5,971,100.00 


TOTAL RESOURCES $284,319,132.12 
Liabilities 
Capital Stock $ 9,000,000.00 


Surplus Fund 9,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 1,141,260.71 


Discount Collected but not Earned 1,438,714.28 
Reserved for Taxes 1,720,521.08 
Circulating Notes 2,266,300.00 
Acceptances by this Bank and by Correspondents for 

its Account [after deducting $888,735.34 held by bank] _17,028,093.27 
Due Federal Reserve Bank 12,000,000.00 
Loans made for Customers 5,971,100.00 


Deposits 224,753,142.78 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $284,319,132.12 
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for trade acceptance forms, letters 


and circulars is the National Office of the Association. 


Many hundreds of thousands of these and similar documents are 
supplied to members and others every year. 


Among the most called for forms are 
the following: 


THE UNIFORM TRADE 
INQUIRY BLANK 


New conditions mean fresh revisions, 
that the credit man may check his old 
estimates, and this checking can best 
be done through an exchange of ledger 
experience with fellow credit grantors. 


Revise your credit estimates. Bring 
them down to the latest date by using 
that great credit department facility— 
The Uniform Trade Inquiry Blank. 


500. . $6.50 
1,000. . 11.75 


Prices, 


The customer’s own estimate of his 
standing as a credit risk is secured by 
the use of the Property Statement. In 
addition, it tell-tales whether the cus- 
tomer is giving sufficient attention to his 
accounts. 


With it before him, the credit gran- 
tor can measure better the miscel- 
laneous facts he gathers regarding the 
customer’s willingness and ability to 
pay. 


Statement forms should be standard. 


There are leading questions no state- 
ment form should omit. Besides, the 
request for a statement is more likely to 
be complied with in good spirit if it 
bears the stamp of an influential asso- 
ciation. The forms adopted by the 
National Association of Credit Men 
came out of the studies of committees 
of leading credit grantors. 


THE STANDARD PROP- 
ERTY STATEMENT FORMS 


of the National Association of Credit 
Men can be had either in self-addressed 
envelope form or returnable in separate 
envelope. The first has the distinct 
advantage of carrying positive and un- 
deniable proof of transmission through 
the United States mails (see Section 
215, U. S. Criminal Code, regarding 
the fraudulent use of the mails). 


Prices 


Envelope Form, Imprinted, 


250.. $8.50 
500.. 14.00 
1,000. . 24.00 


Envelope Form, without imprint, 


250.. $6.00 
500.. 10.00 
1,000.. 18.00 


Samples of these and other forms sent on request 


What forms do you need ? 
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A Compliment for “‘The Credit Monthly’’ 


“ Be it resolved that the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men does hereby pledge its 
support, loyalty and encouragement, and wishes to assure the National Officers that they 
have reason to be congratulated in their efforts to improve the publication and to make of 
it something that is more commensurate with the dignity and prestige of the National 
Association of Credit Men, and further that the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men 
does hereby pledge its support to the fullest extent in making this magazine the 


Most Important Business Publication in the U. S.”’ 
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‘* America Fore’’ 


* * * 


Enough of the Right Kind— 


Enough Insurance of the right kind is an asset to any man or 
business, and is best when most needed—after the fire. 


Too little insurance, or the wrong kind, is only a partial asset at 
best and becomes a liability when it is most needed—after the fire. 


Enough Insurance in the FIDELITY-PHENIX will satisfy the 
most exacting property-owner. The FIDELITY-PHENIX fur- 
nishes only the right kind—good American indemnity. 


* * * 
FIDELIT Y-PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company 
Cash Capital 


$2,500,000 Main Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York = 7”) BY ANS 
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Canadian Department Pacific Coast Department Western Department 


W. E. Baldwin, Manager C. E. Allan, Secretary C. R. Street, Vice-President 
17 St. John St. Insurance Exchange Building 137 South LaSalle St. 
MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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The Credit Man’s Duty 
Toward the Collection 
Agency 
ue collection agency, as an in- 

strument to assist in the collec- 
tion of accounts, has long been a sub- 
ject of study by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Again and 
again the Association has called at- 
tention to the fact that many of 
these agencies do not conduct their 
affairs in such manner as to merit 
the confidence of credit grantors, 
and for the better protection of its 
members the Association has for 
years been accumulating informa- 
tion on collection agencies, and the 
furnishing of reports from its files 
has become an important part of 
service to members. Possibly the 
Association has given the impres- 
sion that the collection agency busi- 
ness is as whole conducted by irre- 
sponsibles ; but this has not been in- 
tended, for the Association recog- 
nizes that there is a place for the col- 
lection agency in the credit scheme, 
and that there are agencies which 
are conducting their affairs in a 
high-minded manner and with a full 
sense of appreciation of their re- 
sponsibilities to commerce. 

A review of the collection agency 
files in the National office shows that 
there are good as well as bad agen- 
cies. The use of these files is invited 
and urged upon members, and let it 
be added that no self-respecting con- 
cern should permit itself to employ 
an agency or have its name associ- 
ated with one that is not known to be 
doing business on a proper moral 
plane. If this rule is observed the 
agencies which are a disgrace to the 
credit system will be surely elimi- 
nated. 


Why Many Credit Men Are 
Officers of Their Companies 


Why is the credit man more inti- 
mately interested in the successful 
operation of all other departments 
than they are in his work? This is 
a question especially directed to the 
man who thinks that the credit de- 
partment functions quite independ- 
ently of all other departments—that 
the credit department should ob- 
serve the “hands off!” dictum that 
rules in some concerns. 

The answer is that no sale or 
transaction is complete’ until the 
house is paid for what the manu- 
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facturing, sales and shipping de- 
partments do and that the success of 
the credit department in getting the 
pay for sales or service depends 
upon the way the other departments 
do their work. If the manufactur- 
ing department has not maintained 
sample standard, if the sales depart- 
ment has irritated a customer, or the 
shipping department has carelessly 
packed an order or failed to follow 
instructions, the collection of the 
account in the hands of the credit 
department is impeded and the delay 
means that another difficulty has 
been imposed upon the credit depart- 
ment in keeping at the minimum the 


capital invested in accounts receiv- 
able. 


There was a time when not much 
systematic attention was given to 
keeping accounts so closely collected 
as to have the least investment pos- 
sible in them. But today no well 
conducted house fails to watch this 
phase closely and there is a tendency 
to place upon the credit department 
an interest charge on the total out- 
standings, in order that the depart- 
ment may be very conscious of the 
special responsibility it is under. 

How, then, can the credit depart- 
ment be shunted to one side and be 
expected to do its work? It is clear 
that its work, upon the success of 
which the very life and profits of 


.the business depend, is so closely in- 


terlaced with the so-called produc- 
tion departments that its manager 
should be in the most intimate coun- 
cils of the house. 

This fact is appreciated in pro- 
gressive business concerns, as is 
shown by the appointment of the 
credit man to official rank in the cor- 


. poration or by his reception into the 


firm. 

The credit man must not permit 
himself and his department to be 
segregated. He can not serve his 
house effectively unless he gets right 
into the difficulties of other depart- 
ments. Those difficulties interfere 
with his reaching the end that it is 
his especially to reach—the reduc- 
tion to a minimum of capital tied up 
in accounts receivable. This ex- 
plains why the credit man is ear- 
nestly reaching for better system 
throughout the business. System 
prevents costly mishaps; through 
system the house is less in danger 
of making irritating blunders; 
through system the heads of depart- 
ments can the more easily keep in 


intimate touch with all their respon- 
sibilities, the fulfilment of which in- 
sures a smooth working business and 
is the best guarantee that customers’ 
accounts will be promptly paid. 

How can efficiency and profit be 
secured by a house in whose councils 
the credit man is not a part? 


The Association and the 
Treasury Department 


Again our Committee on Federal 
Taxation, R. G. Elliott, Chairman, 
has covered itself and the National 
Association of Credit Men with 
honor. Secretary of the Treasury 
Houston, in his letter on Federal 
Taxation to Chairman Fordney, pro- 
poses the elimination of the Excess 
Profits Tax and of the Corporation 
Income Tax, and the substitution of 
a corporation undistributed earnings 
tax. This proposal coincides exact- 
ly with the recommendations of Mr. 
Elliott and his Committee. For the 
tax experts of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men to have reached 
the same conclusions independently 
of each other is a tribute to the scien- 
tific character of the work of the 
National Committee, and we add just 
as emphatically, to the commercial 
and economic soundness of the work 
of the Treasury experts. 


“ Slow But Collectible?” 


A member has suggested that the 
phrase used on the Association’s re- 
ciprocal inquiry blank, “ Slow but 
Good,” does not represent the right 
thought, and suggests that a firm can- 
not be slow and and good at the same 
time. A better expression to his 
mind would be “Slow but Col- 
lectible.” What is your opinion? 


Not Our Institute 

The so-called “ Commercial and 
Financial Institute” has issued a 
circular which it is evidently send- 
ing to the members of the National 
Association of Credit Men, asking 
orders for their publication issued 
under title, “ Commercial Banking, 
Credits, Bank and Trade Accept- 
ances,” price $5.00. This communi- 
cation is sent without authority or 
sanction from the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and there is no 
connection whatsoever between the 
Association and this so-called insti- 
tute. 
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CAN YOU USE A TRUCK 


Our Deferred Payment Plan has made it possible 
for thousands to start in business for themselves 























[ JURING the past ten years $20,000,000 worth of ‘0 
Autocar Motor Trucks have been purchased on our 
Deferred Payment Plan. 98% of all payments due have 
been met in full at maturity and the balance have been met 
later. In the few cases where we have had to take back 
trucks to meet the final amount due, the trucks have been 
resold and generally a substantial balance returned to 


the original purchaser or his estate. 


Autocar Motor Trucks, because of their reliability and 
efficiency, pay for themselves. 


The distinctive Autocar system of Factory Branches 
insures maximum service and economy. 


The price of Autocar Motor Trucks is the same whether 
sold for cash or on the Deferred Payment Plan, except for 
an interest charge at the rate of 6% per annum on 
any balance due. 


A Deferred Payment purchaser is not penalized in any 
way whatsoever. Moreover, he can place his own in- 
surance with any reliable insurance company. 


The AUTOCAR SALES & SERVICE COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 














Brooklyn Wilmington Providence St. Louis Sacramento Fresno ; 
Bronx Allentown Worcester Baltimore Stockton San Diego ( 
Newark - Atlantic City Springfield Washington Oakland Atlanta 

New Haven Pittsburgh San Jose 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. Established 1897 


Manufacturers of the Autocar Motor Truck 

















HE Excess Profits Tax 
with its many inequities 
and shortcomings was dis- 


cussed at some length in 
the pamphlet, issued in January, 
1920, entitled ““ A Message from the 
Committee on Federal- Taxes of the 
National Association of Credit Men.” 
It is now quite apparent that the 
tax has lost its defenders and that 
every thinking man recognizes its 
unfairness and inequalities. 

That the Excess Profits Tax will 
shortly be repealed is generally con- 
ceded. There arises then the neces- 
sity of recommending a substitute 
tax that will raise revenue in a fair, 
just and equitable manner. The fol- 
lowing explanation of a principle 
upon which such a tax must be based 
has been prepared by the Committee 
on Federal Taxes, consisting of R. G. 
Elliott, Chairman (Jaques Mfg. Co.), 
Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Jaynes (Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co.), Cleveland, 
Ohio; Chas. D. Joyce (The A. Col- 
burn Co.), Philadelphia, Pa.; W. M. 
Kennard (Graupner, Love & Lam- 
precht), New York, N. Y.; S. J. 
Whitlock (Belding Bros. & Co.), 
Chicago, Ill. 


Income Taxation 
BASIS OF TAXING INCOME 
THT ability to pay should be 
_ the foundation principle on 
which is erected any system of tax 
on incomes has long been recognized. 
Income taxes in this country and 
abroad have been built on the sound 
Principle that as ability to pay in- 
creases the rates should be stepped 
up, however, within limits which may 
be fairly well defined. 
That some of the present rates 
ve passed the point of productiv- 
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Income Taxation 


Exposition of a Principle of Taxation Presented by the 
Committee on Federal Taxation 


ity and destroyed incentive to pro- 
duce is a fact quite evident to any 
one who has analyzed the present 
situation. 

Taxes should not be repressive in 
their effect on industry, production 
or initiative, but so graded as to make 
production, progress and reinvest- 
ment both desirable and profitable to 
the taxpayer. 

ALL TAXES PAID FROM INCOME 

Whatever kind or manner of tax 
we collect must in the last analysis 
be paid from the income of indi- 
viduals. 

The individuals of the country own 
all the property of the country and 
either receive individually or own all 
the income of the country so that as 
taxes must be paid in cash or its 
equivalent there is nothing from 
which taxes can be drawn other than 
the enjoyable income of the indi- 
vidual. 

Therefore to obtain equity of dis- 
tribution of the burden of the tax 
it must all be collected directly from 
the individuals receiving or owning 
the income of the country, the only 
place that it can be collected in pro- 
portion to the ability to pay of those 
who must ultimately bear the burden, 
viz., the individuals. 

DOUBLE TAXATION 


We have in our present system 
provisions which tax the same in- 
come more than once. A notable 
example is taxing corporate earnings 
(which are the earnings of the stock- 
holders’ investment) and then taxing 
the stockholder directly when these 
same earnings are paid over to him. 

Income taxation to be fair and 
equitable must be founded on the 
principle of taxing once and only 
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once the entire income of the coun- 
try in proportion to the ability to 
pay of the individual whose income 
is bearing the tax burden. 

Indirect taxes generally cause 
duplication of taxation, pyramiding 
and passing of the burden to those 
least able to bear it and are the basis 
of much unrest and dissatisfaction. 

The Excess Profits Tax is a glar- 
ing example of this, for it taxes the 
earnings of the investment of cor- 
porate stockholders on which earn- 
ings they are later obliged to pay an 
income tax. 

SOURCES OF INCOME 

The business of the country is 
conducted by individuals doing bus- 
iness singly or collectively as corpo- 
rations and partnerships. 

There is no reason why these 
groups of individuals should pay 
taxes on their earnings and the earn- 
ings of their investment on any but 
essentially the same basis. 

Each one of these individuals re- 
gardless of the form in which his 
activity is carried on should pay a 
tax in the same amount as ever) 
other individual enjoying the same 
degree of prosperity, 

They are not, however, on a basis 
of equality under the present system 
of taxation, for the individuals oper- 
ating in Partnerships and Single Pro- 
prietorships pay on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis from the individuals op- 
erating in corporate form. 


PARTNERSHIPS AND SINGLE PROPRIE- 
TORSHIPS 

Individuals carrying on business 

under the above forms of organiza- 

tion are now taxed as individuals 

on their entire earnings and the earn- 

ings of their investment whether dis- 
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tributed or not,—the entity as such 
paying no tax whatever. 

This places each individual in this 
group in exactly the same position 
(with regard to his tax burden) as 
every other individual in the group 
enjoying the same degree of pros- 
perity. 

If it were possible to tax corpo- 
rate stockholders in the same way, 
inequities as between them and part- 
ners and single proprietors would 
be eliminated and we should have the 
ideal method of income taxation. 


CORPORATION STOCKHOLDERS 


It does not seem practical to tax 
stockholders of Corporations in gen 
eral on the full earnings of their 
investment unless it is actually dis- 
tributed and received by them, for 
such a system would leave open the 
way for grave consequences to the 
general public. 

Industry has always financed at 
least a part of its growth through 
retention of a portion of earnings 
as working capital and should be 
permitted to continue this practice, 
which is dictated by sound business 
judgment. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS 


The amount retained as surplus 
for working capital and expansion 
cannot justly be left free of taxation 
unless a corresponding amount of 
earnings of Partnerships and Single 
Proprietorships is permitted to be 
retained undistributed and untaxed. 

Such a provision has been consid- 
ered by students of taxation and may 
be possible at some later date, but 
present revenue requirements do not 
seem to justify the exemption or the 
complications attendant upon such a 
provision. 

Therefore if the corporation is 
permitted to retain a portion of its 
earnings for working capital or ex- 
pansion and these earnings are not 
to be taxed to the individual stock- 
holders as income, then we must find 
some means of taxing this undis- 
tributed income in a fair manner 
in order 


First ; To provide the Government 
with the approximate amount of rev- 
enue that it would receive as income 
tax from the individual stockholder 
had all the corporation’s earnings 
been distributed ; 

Second ; To equalize the stockhold- 
ers’ tax (by this indirect tax) with 
the amount of tax paid by the part- 
ners and individuals on their income. 

Tax All Income Once.—Corpora- 
tions might be permitted (if they so 
desired) to retain undistributed a 
certain per cent of the year’s earnings 
which would not be taxed as income 
to the individual stockholders, but 
on which the corporation would pay 


the tax, in which case should that 
income be later distributed to stock- 
holders it would be tax free, the tax 
having once been paid on it by the 
corporation. 


To secure substantial equity pro- 
vision should be made so that income 
of prior years, which had been re- 
tained undistributed, could not be 
distributed to the individual stock- 
holder as tax free income until all 
earnings of the current year had first 
been distributed. 

This tax on undistributed earn- 
ings should be at a progressive rate 
that would practically compel the 
payment of dividends, it being the 
object of the plan so far as business 
exigencies will permit, to tax all in- 
come in the hands of the individual 
stockholder and, therefore, in pro- 
portion to his ability to pay. 

Were corporations to distribute all 
earnings in cash each year the ap- 
plication of an income tax would be 
greatly simplified and were this pos- 
sible, then the stockholder could, 
after settling his individual tax obli- 
gation return the money to the com- 
pany as paid-in surplus. This trans- 
action simply serves to place the en- 
tire income in the hands of the indi- 
vidual stockholder where it can be 
taxed equitably and in proportion to 
his total income from all sources. 


DIVIDENDS 


Cash dividends paid by a corpora- 
tion out of current earnings accru- 
ing after the effective date of the law 
would be taxable income to the 
stockholder. 


Provision should be made to per- 
mit payment of dividends in interest 
bearing obligations of the corpora- 
tion, in lieu of cash dividends, due 
consideration being given to the ques- 
tion of marketability of any such 
device. 

Stock Dividends.—A stock divi- 
dend declared out of current year’s 
earnings cannot be taxed in the 
hands of the individual stockholders. 
To prevent escape from taxation 
such earnings must be taxed before 
distribution. 

Inasmuch as these earnings have 
actually been added to the working 
capital of the corporation, why 
should they not be taxed as undis- 
tributed earnings because the stock 
dividend has in no way removed 
these earnings from the business. 


“SUMMARY 


Repeating the recommendations 
made in our “ Message” of January 
and for the reasons set out therein 
and heretofore we recommend 

1. Elimination of the Excess Prof- 
its Tax. 
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2. Substitution of a co i 
undistributed earnings tax a 
uated rate that will have a tend, 
to encourage payment of dividend: 

(a) A substantial percentage of 
net income for any year must be dis. 
tributed in dividends. 

(b) Dividends paid from earning 
of prior years on which the corporg. 
tion has paid the undistributed eam. 
ings tax not to be considered ag jp. 
come to the individual stockholder 
Dividends may not be paid from sy. 
plus until earnings of current yex 
have first been used for that purpose, 

3. Elimination of the Corporation 
Income Tax. 

4. Dividends to be subject to the 
normal tax in the hands of the jp. 
dividuals. 

5. Adjust rates of taxation of per. 
sonal incomes (both normal and syr. 
tax) to meet the requirements of the 
budget. The suggestion is made that 
this adjustment be made principally 
with respect to incomes of less than 
one hundred thousand dollars. 


THE EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


In the above summary recommen- 
dation No. 1, is for the elimination 
of the Excess Profits Tax. We be 
lieve that this subject has been so 
fully covered during the past few 
months in the ‘public press and from 
many other sources that there are 
left few, if any, defenders of this 
system of taxation. 

Suffice to say it is inequitable 
(a) as between stockholders in the 

same enterprise, 

(b) as between groups of stockhold- 
ers owning competing enter- 
prises, but enjoying the same 
measure of prosperity, 

(c) as between owners of an old 
established business built up by 
them and purchasers of a bus 
iness already developed, 

(d) as between conservatively aad 
loosely managed business, 

(e) as between over capitalized, 
fairly capitalized and under cap- 
italized business. 

The Excess Profits Tax has come 
to be a consumption tax on all a- 
ticles of commerce and is a tax col 
lected indirectly, not in proportion 
to the ability to pay of the one wh 
bears the burden, but in proportion 
to the necessities of his existence. 

It penalizes brains, energy and 
character and is a repressive infu- 
ence on production. It is pyramided 
as it is passed along from Producet 
to Jobber to Retailer to Consumer 
so that often the Consumer pays 00 
account of the tax several times 4 
much as the Government realizes 
from it. ; 

It is the material factor in the high 
cost of living. 

(Continued on page %) 
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Do Credit Men Study Expense 
and Net Worth Statements?P 


A Business Analyst of Retail Conditions Expresses His Opinion 
on This and Other Phases of the Business Situation 


Summary of a Talk to the Boston Credit Men’s Association 


By Melvin T. Copeland 


, Director of the Bureau of Business Research, Harvard University 


vard Bureau of Business Re- 

search has been recuperating 
from the effects of the war. We 
have now, however, struck our pace 
again, and have also started several 
new investigations. The trades that 
we are studying at the present time 
include retail grocers, whole- 
sale grocers, and shoe, hard- 
ware, drug and jewelry re- 
tailers. The Bureau is also 
commencing work in other 
fields. It has under way, 
for example, a study of the 
methods of storing neaterials 
in shoe factories, and it has 
taken over from the Na- 
tional Council of Cotton 
Manufacturers a plan that 
was developed under my di- 
rection last year for the in- 
ternational comparison of 
prices of cotton cloth. 

When the work of the 
Bureau was first started nine 
years ago, it was expected 
that we would spend - five 
or six years on the retail 
shoe trade and then wind up 
that investigation for a time 
in order to devote all our 
energy to other research. It 
was also expected that most 
of our other investigations 
could be suspended at least 
temporarily after they had 
developed to a certain stage. 
Last year we found it neces- 
sary to reconsider our plans 
and we decided to change 
our policy. A_ substantial 
number of merchants wished 
to continue to send in re- 
ports to us each year to be 
checked in the office, and 
there were also numerous requests 
for up-to-date information on the 
cost of doing business. Consequently 
we decided to undertake, for the 
present at least, to collect annual fig- 
ures on the cost of doing business in 
the various trades with which we 
were at work, among them the shoe, 
hardware and wholesale grocery 
trades. 


D eae the past year the Har- 


1919 NET PROFIT NO HIGHER THAN 
THAT OF 1918. 

We are now receiving reports 
from merchants who send us annual 
statements on the cost of doing busi- 
ness in 1919. These are being 
checked and tabulated, and the re- 
sults will be available for our co- 
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operators in the course of a few 
months. Yesterday I looked over a 
batch of the reports that had come in 
from retail grocers. It was apparent 
from these statements that the cost 
of doing business in these stores was 
about the same in 1919 as in 1918. 
The gross profit was also about the 
same, and the net profit certainly 
was. no higher in 1919 than it had 


been in the previous year. In the 
retail grocery trade the common 
figure for total expense in 1918 was 
14 per cent, for gross profit 16.9 per 
cent, and for net profit 2.3 per cent 
of net sales. The figures for 1919 
may of course be modified somewhat 
when we have tabulated a larger 
number of reports. 


QUICK STOCK-TURN MEANS 
PROFIT 


Another item which I al- 
ways believe it my duty to 
refer to is stock-turn. We 
have found in every one of 
our investigations that the 
annual rate of stock-turn is 
one of the most indicative 
figures. We have found 
that the stores with a high 
rate of stock-turn are almost 
invariably the most profitable 
stores and, furthermore, 
that stores with a slow rafe 
of stock-turn generally have 
a high cost of doing business 
and a low net profit in per- 
centage of sales. 

There are still many diffi- 
culties in obtaining reports 
on the cost of doing busi- 
ness. A good many mer- 
chants are not yet keeping 
books which enable them to 
fill out a profit and loss 
statement. We recently re- 
ceived a letter, for instance, 
from a country storekeeper 
who stated that he has a 
truck and Overland pleasure 
car, uses gasoline, oil, and 
tires out of the store, buys 
butter and eggs, gives ad- 
justments on tires, and be- 
cause of all these and other 
complications. does not believe that he 
can keep books. He stated: “I have 
been doing very well in the past, and 
I do not feel it necessary for me to 
do the bookkeeping.” 


KEPT BOOKS BADLY: 
BUSTED! ” 


“ ALMOST 


Another example is the case of a 
retail grocer who sent us a report in 


II 
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1914. That report showed that this 
‘retailer was keeping most of his ex- 
penses fairly accurately. He did 
improperly include his ice, telephone, 
wrapping paper, and a few other 
small items in purchases of merchan- 
dise. He kept no record of the mer- 
chandise taken from the store for 
family use. Moreover, he did not 
take an inventory, but estimated his 
stock on hand by adding his pur- 
chases and inventory and deducting 
his sales less an estimated gross 
profit of 20 per cent. He worked 
out a figure for his estimated inven- 
tory monthly and yearly and never 
checked it actually by taking stock. 
We heard nothing more from him 
until last year when we received a 
letter stating that he was “ plumb 
disgusted and almost busted.” He 
had been borrowing money by vari- 
ous means in order to try to save his 
business, but he had lost continually, 
and since that time he has gone into 
bankruptcy... Had he made a few 
modifications in his methods of keep- 
ing records and taken an annual in- 
ventory, I have no doubt that he 
readily could have saved his business 
and even turned it into a profitable 
undertaking. He found out too late 
that he was losing money, and he did 
not know where the loss was occur- 
ring. 

These instances are not cited in 


any spirit of criticism, for I have 
deep sympathy with the difficulties 


of the average retail merchant. 
Oftentimes his problems are difficult 
and complicated, and he cannot af- 
ford a large amount of help to deal 
with them. 


DO CREDIT MEN STUDY EXPENSES 
STATEMENTS SUFFICIENTLY ? 


Although I have had little experi- 
ence in connection with the credit 
man’s job, I have been somewhat 
surprised at the small amount of at- 
tention that is apparently given to 
expense statements by most credit 
men. From looking over the reports 
that we receive, it has seemed to me 
that frequently it would be possible 
to judge a man’s standing much 
more accurately by a consideration 
of his expense statement in connec- 
tion with his net worth statement. 
A merchant’s expense statement 
shows whether or not he is keeping 
track of his business and also 
whether or not he is making a profit. 
I understand that oftentimes a credit 
risk is rated primarily upon whether 
the merchant is going ahead with a 
profit or falling backward with a 
loss. This is shown most clearly by 
his expense statement. 


One reason why we are collecting 
annual figures on the cost of doing 
business in several trades is that for 
our own purposes as well as for the 
benefit of our cooperators we wish to 
keep track of the changes in the cost 
of doing business from year to year 
during this period of readjustment. 
It now looks as if the country might 
have a period of “ spotty business ” 
ahead. In that case we believe that 
these figures will be of especial inter- 
est and value. 


INFLATION OF CREDIT AND CURRENCY. 


Looking at business conditions 
broadly, without any particular ref- 
erence to the figures collected by the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search, the last year has been one of 
rather wild business activity. This 
activity has resulted largely from the 
inflation of credit and currency in 
this country as well as abroad. Asa 
matter of fact, we have not yet seri- 
ously begun our process of recon- 
struction. We still have that ahead 
of us. The goods for which there has 
been the greatest demand during re- 
cent months, to judge from state- 
ments which have been made to me 
personally by a number of business 
men, are not those in which there 
was .a shortage caused by the war. 
In numerous instances the greatest 
demand has been for goods that fall 
in the class of luxuries. 

I judge that some of our business 
activity also has been rather specu- 
lative in character because of the ris- 
ing market. I have encountered 
some instarices in which merchants 
placed orders last fall for their en- 
tire requirements of spring mer- 
chandise not only because of antici- 
pated difficulties in securing delivery 
but also to obtain full advantage of 
the rising market. This apparently 
intensified demand. It is now begin- 
ning to appear that the last big jump 
in prices in a number of lines of mer- 
chandise has overshot the market. 
There are already appearing some 
trade reports of curtailed demand, 
although the full effects of the latest 
increase in wholesale prices have not 
yet been reflected extensively in the 
prices charged in retail stores. 

The financial situation is of course, 
the largest factor affecting general 
market conditions. It is difficult to 
see wherein we have resources to 
finance our trade at the new level of 
prices just coming into effect. In a 
number of instances these increases 
in price have been 25%, 30% or even 
more. This means that not only the 
manufacturers but also the whole- 
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salers and retailers will require a 
large amount of credit beyond their 
previous needs. At best it will be 
difficult to finance our trade at these 
high levels. 


CHECK RISING PRICES Now. 


The period of inflation, to be sure 
may not yet have reached its crest. 
Insidious suggestions, usually for sel- 
fish or political reasons, are cropping 
out here and there that more govern- 
ment bonds should be issued or that 
inflation should be continued by other 
means. In the long run, however, | 
am convinced that business will be 
in a far better position if we go 
through with the process of deflation 
which was started last November by 
the Federal Reserve banks. To men- 
tion only one reason for this conclu- 
sion, take the labor unrest. If prices 
keep on advancing labor unrest inev- 
itably will be intensified. Even at the 
risk of some temporary hardship, I 
believe that it will be advantageous 
to the business of the country to have 
the upward movement of prices 
checked now. 

Another index to business condi- 
tions which closely concerns the 
credit man is the number of business 
failures. Durifg the last three or 
four years the number of business 
failures, as reported by Dun and 
Bradstreet, has been abnormally 
small. They reached the lowest 
point in 1919. This small number of 
business failures cannot be due in 
any considerable measure to better 
methods of business management. 
While here and there improvements 
have. been made, nevertheless, we 
find that there are still a large num- 
ber of merchants who never take an 
inventory and who apparently have 
not been managing their businesses 
more carefully than before the war. 
The smaller number of business fail- 
ures, I believe, is due to the rising 
prices. The increase in the value of 
merchandise on hand, I think, has 
enabled numerous merchants to con- 
tinue in business when otherwise 
they would have been forced to sus- 
pend. Sooner or later a readjust- 
ment must take place. The longer it 
is postponed the more severe the re- 
adjustment will be. During this 
process of readjustment the mer- 
chants of the country will be put to 
a more severe test than they have 
experienced for several years. Those 
who have their businesses well in 
hand and are following sound meth- 
ods of management will undoubtedly 
be able to come through successfully. 












Efficiency of Labor Increasing 


Contrary to General Impression, Situation Is Better Than in’ 


December, 1919 









By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


HE Department of Re- 
search of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men 
sent out a questionnaire in 
March to a widely distributed list of 
representative manufacturers in re- 
gard to the present efficiency of 
American labor. As labor costs con- 
stitute a large percentage of the cost 
of commodities, the efficiency of 
labor is a highly important element 
in the cost of living. The questions 
asked were as follows: 

1, Is your labor more efficient now 
than it was three months ago? 

2. Do you feel that your labor is as 
efficient as it was in so-called “ nor- 
mal” times? 

3. If your labor is showing a re- 
duced efficiency, to what do you at- 
tribute it?—to industrial unrest, or 
to shortage of labor,skilled and un- 
skilled, or to high labor turnover etc. ? 

4. If your labor is showing an in- 
creased efficiency to what do you 
attribute it?—to an abatement of in- 
dustrial unrest, or to profit sharing, 
or to industrial welfare work, etc. ? 

One hundred and sixty-nine re- 
plies were received from all parts of 
the country and from manufactur- 
ers representing 75 different lines. 
The earlier replies were published in 
the April issue of the Crepit 
MonTHLY. 

The following analysis of all the 
replies indicates that there is exag- 
geration, to say the least, in the often 
heard statement to the effect that 
American labor is only 50 or 60 per 
cent as efficient as it was before the 
war. The analysis indicates also 
that in 1920 labor is showing an in- 
crease in efficiency. 


SUMMARY AND ANALY- 
SIS OF THE QUES- 
TIONNAIRE 


LABOR MORE EFFICIENT IN 
MARCH 1920 THAN IN 
DECEMBER 109109. 


: Of the 167 replies to the question, 
Is your labor more efficient now 
than it was three months ago?” 


10 or 6 per cent reported labor less effi- 
cient than three months ago. 
or 43 per cent reported no increase in 
efficiency. 


or 34 per cent reported an increase in 
efficiency, 
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18 or 11 per cent reported no increase in 
efficiency, but stated specifically that 
labor was as efficient as in pre-war 
times. 


10 or 6 per cent reported old labor as effi- 
cient as in pre-war times, but new labor 
inefficient. 

With more than one-third of the 
manufacturers reporting an increase 
of efficiency as against only six per 
cent reporting a decrease, it is fair 
to conclude that the total production 
in March, 1920, of all the labor rep- 
resented in the replies was noticeably 
above that of December, 1919. 


PRODUCTION OF LABOR IN 
1920 LOWER THAN IN 1914. 


Encouraging as such an increase in 
efficiency is, it has not yet restored 
the production of labor to its pre-war 
standard. 

Of the 169 replies to the question, 
“Do you feel that your labor is as 
efficient as it was in so-called ‘ nor- 
mal’ times?” 

121 or 70 per cent stated that it was less 
efficient than in so-called “normal” 
times. 

19 or 11 per cent that old labor was as 
efficient as ever, but that new labor was 
less efficient. 

27 or 16 per cent that labor was as effi- 
cient, and 6 or 3 per cent that labor to- 
day was more efficient than in so-called 
“normal” times. 

Thirteen employers attempted to 
give the relative percentage of the 
efficiency of labor in 1920 as com- 
pared with that of so-called “ nor- 
mal” times, which is usually inter- 
preted as 1913-1914. The average 
of these thirteen percentages is 73 
per cent. On the basis of so small a 
number of replies, it is impossible to 
hazard an estimate of the relative 
percentile efficiency of labor to-day 
as compared with that of 1914; but 
a reading of all the replies amply 
justifies one negative conclusion, 
namely, that the commonly quoted 
generalization that labor to-day is 
but 50 to 60 per cent as efficient as 
it was in “normal” times does not 
correspond to the total experiences 
of these 169 manufacturers, and is, 
if these employers and their employes 
are typical, clearly an overstatement. 


CAUSES FOR REDUTED EFFI- 
CIENCY. 


In assigning causes for the reduced 
efficiency, the employers mentioned, 





Shortage of labor.........0.. 79 times 
Industrial unrest............: 50 times 
High rate of labor turnover... 26 times 
RSME » WEI ods cdi batcge sss 15 times 
Reaction from the war........ 11 times 
High cost of living........... 8 times 
Crammed: TaDOF 6.5.5 00.5.5 sca 7 times 
Attitude of the Federal Ad- 

DNUSICNION AS... 0 coc olnvc cadens 6 times 
Lack of interest and responsi- 

WOES aaa dice cvpevceceraae 6 times 
Orgy of extravagance......... 5 times 
SNORE TROUNG oe oo: s Hiilcdine ns « 4 times 
Misleading stories of high 

wages paid elsewhere....... 3 times 
Housing difficulties............ 2 times 
Radical social agencies........ 1 time 
PYORMINIOENS oss Seac ceexeadenss 1 time 


SHORTAGE OF LABOR. 


Shortage of labor is thus held to 
be the most important factor in the 
situation. There is a causal relation 
between it and most of the other 
factors mentioned. It is, of course, 
largely responsible for the high rate 
of labor turnover and for labor un- 
rest. In addition, it necessitates the 
employing of unskilled labor for 
skilled work and the employing of 
physically and mentally low grade 
labor, because the manufacturer can- 
not pick and choose. Such a con- 
dition creates serious difficulties, par- 
ticularly for companies that are ex- 
panding their plants. Furthermore 
it gives labor a sense of absolute 
security of tenure that leads readily 
to abuse. 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 

Industrial unrest is a general term, 
and like all general terms, it is 
vague. The great majority of em- 
ployers who used it did not define it. 
In one instance it was held to be the 
result of the activities of paid propa- 
gandists, in another to be the result 
of the work of radical agencies. But 
as a rule, it would seem that it was 
used as a convenient term for the 
denomination of a general condition 
which is more or less the resultant 
of all the other factors, namely, of 
the shortage of labor, labor turn- 
over, labor union agitation, insuffi- 
cient housing, high cost of living, etc. 
The convenient and overworked 
term “ Bolshevism” was not once 
used by these practical business men. 
HIGH RATE OF LABOR TURN- 

OVER. 

The highrate of labor turn-over 

was usually adduced to labor short- 
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age and to the resultant competition 
for labor. A post-war restlessness 
on the part of ex-soldiers was also 
believed to contribute to it. 


- HIGH WAGES. 

High wages coupled with contin- 
uous employment—thus resulting in 
increased earnings—increased above 
the increase in the high cost of living 
—were believed by many to be re- 
sponsible for a reduction of effort. 
In some plants men “ laid off” to 
spend their earnings. 

THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 

On the other hand, the continually 
mounting cost of living which eats 
up every wage advance was believed 
by eight employers to be a cause of 
dissatisfaction and lower production. 

ORGANIZED LABOR. 

Labor union agitation for organi- 
zation or for increased earnings, or 
for shorter hours, or for the restric- 
tion of output (in order to prevent 
over-production and to guarantee 
employment), was in seven instances 
looked upon as a cause for a lower- 
ing of shop morale and efficiency. 


ATTITUDE OF FEDERAL AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

High wages paid by the Govern- 
ment to employees during the war 
for easy work, the outbidding by the 
Government for labor and a catering 
to labor interests were regarded in 
six instances as being responsible for, 
or contributing to reduced efficiency. 


CAUSES OF INCREASED EFFI- 
CIENCY. 
In assigning causes for an increase 


in efficiency, the employers men- 
tioned 


Profit sharing and (or) bonus. 21 times 
High wages, increase in wages, 
steady work 
Industrial welfare work 
Improved manufacturing man- 
agement 13 times 
Abatement of industrial unrest 10 times 
Education of employees and ef- 
forts to teach them coopera- 
tion 8 times 
Reduction of labor turn-over.. 4 times 
Less labor shortage 4 times 
H . of L. necessitating 
greater earnings 
Reaction from strikes 
Absence of unions 
Premiums for attendance 
Intensive training of labor for 
specialized operations 1 
PROFIT SHARING AND (OR) 
BONUS—HIGH WAGES. 
That profit sharing and bonus are 
strong incentives to work was the 
feeling of a large number of em- 
ployers whose employees are show- 
ing an increase in efficiency. Almost 
an equal number attributed their sat- 
isfactory experiences with labor to 
high‘wages and steady work. In both 
cases, apparently, the employees have 
the consciousness of receiving what 
they believe to be their proper share 
of the fruits of their labor. 


18 times 
13 times 


. 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 
WORK. 

The improvement of plant condi- 
tions, the institution of plans of 
closer industrial relations, the intro- 
duction of various forms of social 
and recreational activities were in 
thirteen instances held to be respon- 
sible for an increase in efficiency. 
IMPROVED MANUFACTUR- 

ING MANAGEMENT. 

That the production of labor can 
be increased by better management 
methods was the experience of thir- 
teen employers. In only three cases 
was this improvement due to im- 
proved machinery. Change to piece 
work, simplification of working pro- 
cesses, new production managers, 
better labor control, improved meth- 
ods, change of manufacturing sched- 
ules and intensive training of em- 
ployees were the means by which 
these increases in production were 
brought about. 


ABATEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
UNREST. 
Reaction after strikes, general 
“ sobering up ” of labor had, accord- 
ing to ten employers, resulted in in- 
creased efficiency. 


EDUCATION OF EMPLOYEES. 

Eight employers found that their 
efforts to educate their employees 
along economic lines, to teach them 
the economic factors which govern 
wages and output and prices, had 
resulted in a better understanding 
and closer cooperation and hence in 
an increase in production. 

In the April issue of the Crepit 
MoNnTHLY appeared the first replies 
to this Labor Questionnaire duly 
classified under the following heads: 
A.—DEcREASE IN EFrFicrency Dur- 

ING THE Past THREE MONTHS 
B.—No INCREASE IN EFFICIENCY 

DuRING THE Past THREE MONTHS 
C.—INcREASE IN EFFIcrENcy Dur- 

ING THE Past THREE MoNTHS 

The answers under D., E. and F. 
are as follows: 

D.—Lasor Less EFFICIENT THAN 

IN So-CaLLED NorMAL TIMES 


A very large number of manufac- 
turers find that their labor is less effi- 
cient than in. so-called “ normal” 


, times. 


A Corset Manufacturing Company, 
Michigan. 
2. No. 


3. To a general mental attitude in 
which the idea of work has become 
subservient to the idea of play; to a 
general lack of interest on the part 
of those in direct charge of produc- 
tion labor; to a general mental in- 
stability arising from the large num- 
ber of openings. for labor, and to a 
general competitive attitude between 
employers of female labor each 
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vying with ‘the other to see how 
much can be given to the employe, 
and how little can be demanded in 
return ; to the ability to buy very ex- 
pensive clothes on the installment 
plan in competition with people of 
means, and the consequent elevation 
of daily thinking to a plane above 
that of actual production; to a gen- 
eral lack of self discipline arising 
either from lack of proper training 
at home, or as a general mental re- 
sult of the shaking up due to war 
conditions. 


A Mill and Mine Supply Company, 
Pennsylvania. 
2. No. 


3. The demand for both skilled 
and unskilled labor has caused both 
male and female labor to recognize 
that their employers are necessarily 
dependent upon them. This has had 
a tendency to lessen their regard for 
any effort that employers are making 
toward the comfort, training, and 
other treatment accorded them, 
toward their well-being, and well- 
living, in these days of unrest and 
unstable conditions. 

4. While I do not feel that labor 
is showing an increase in efficiency, 
I do feel that the development of in- 
dustrial welfare work and the re- 
warding of efficiency and initiative 
will, in a large measure, present a 
solution to the unrest, and will tend 
to eliminate the independent attitude 
assumed by employes at this time. 

It has been my pleasure in the last 
two months to visit a number of 
large industrial plants, throughout 
the East as well as the Pittsburgh 
district, and it has been my good for- 
tune to talk to a number of em- 
ployes. I have been very much in- 
terested in a study of the various 
conditions, and it is interesting to 
note the conception which the lesser 
educated workmen have of what the 
employers should do for their work- 
ing people. 

A considerable amount of educa- 
tion is necessary to bring about an 
appreciation of the many factors or 
costs incidental to the conduct of a 
business, of which they have no 
knowledge. Management has been 
somewhat responsible for this situa- 
tion by its own lack of willingness to 
have generally known among the 
workmen the profits which have been 
made. The employer must be will- 
ing to lay his cards on the table face 
up, to bring about confidence. He 
must also show a willingness to 
make a fair distribution, not upon 
the unscientific basis of a set wage, 
but upon a basis elastic in character, 
after all proper charges are de- 
ducted, and fair returns paid upon 
the capital employed. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The Partnership Among Creditors 


By Victor Robertson 


Finch, Van Slyck and McConville, St. Paul, Minn. 


value of interchange and co- 

operation for when credit men 
are in partnership through mutual 
interests it is a general partnership 
and not a limited partnership. 

Credit men as creditors are also in 
partnership with their customers, and 
the relationship should be intimate 
and constructive. 

The credit extended a customer 
represents the relative investment of 
each creditor. The capital of the cus- 
tomer represents the customer’s in- 
yestment. Creditors, individually or 
collectively, often have a larger in- 
yestment in the customer’s business 
than the customer himself, and such 
a situation may be profitable to all 
concerned provided the customer is 
honest and has a money-making ca- 
pacity. CAPACITY is the best as- 
set, but it can only manifest itself by 
practical demonstration, and so in the 
building up of our customers into 
successful merchants we have a com- 
munity of interest. Our Association 
has brought us into cordial personal 
relations with each other to this end. 

In making an investment with a 
customer who is strong in CHARAC- 
TER and CAPACITY and weak in 
CAPITAL, it is very important to 
know whether our creditor partners 


T vate are no limits to the 


are of the right sort and few in num- 
ber. Were it otherwise we would not 
feel enthusiastic over our invest- 
ment. 

When the creditor partners are 
few, understand each other and the 
customer, and all stand together for 
a square deal, the customer is in good 
hands, and he can use his credit lib- 
erally and safely. The interchange of 
ledger experience and other informa- 
tion bearing on our mutual interest 
enlarges our vision and supports our 
judgment. 

Co-operation during what appears 
to be a merchant’s successful career 
should lead to co-operation in the 
treatment of misfortune when it ar- 
rives. A failing debtor may be saved 
through a little help intelligently 
used at the right time. When a thor- 
ough investigation discloses a hope- 
less situation, then let us have a 
friendly adjustment by one of our ad- 
justment bureaus, an impersonal ad- 
justment. Why quarrel over a dere- 
lict? A reasonable loss is a legiti- 
mate waste. Let us take it gracefully 
and leave the liquidation to those best 
qualified to handle it and distribute 
the proceeds thereof equitably. 

The average merchant is admit- 
tedly honest. The actual loss 
through dishonest failures is rela- 


tively negligible. The most success- 
ful man is the self-made man. He 
cannot begin his career on a state- 
ment. He must create his CAPITAL. 
CHARACTER and CAPACITY— 
produce CAPITAL which endures. 
It is often a slow process, but in our 
partnerships with self-made men who 
are in the making, if they have the 
CHARACTER and the CAPAC- 
ITY, we can well afford to go great 
lengths towards supplying the nec- 
essary CAPITAL. Credit so ex- 
tended is profitable to all concerned. 

The intimate relation with our cus- 
tomers and with each other through 
interchange and co-operation offers 
us the opportunity of building busi- 
ness in a constructive way, an 
achievement much to be desired. 

Therefore, is it not worth while, 
now more than ever, to work to- 
gether and concentrate our efforts on 
protecting and building up the mer- 
chant who has demonstrated his 
ability to succeed if helped? No 
merchant who has CHARACTER 
and CAPACITY should be allowed 
to fail for lack of CAPITAL. 

We shall have to meet this situa- 
tion during the period of readjust- 
ment near at hand; and we must 
stand together, use intelligent dis- 
crimination, and act wisely if we are 
to avoid abnormal waste. 


Insurance Against All Sorts of Things 


. 
CREDIT man was talking in- 
A sarance with me the other 
day and didn’t seem to ap- 
preciate the fact that if in good 


health he could insure himself 
against a great many contingencies 
other than death or fire. “ There is 
hardly any calamity,” I said to him, 
“against which one cannot provide.” 
For example I told him that my boy 
was just a little over a year old when 

got the idea of insuring him 
against missing a college education. 
I was forty-one and figured that by 
the time he was ready for college I 
might possibly want to go easy. 

went to an actuary and asked for 
a policy which would pay $100 a 
month for four years, beginning 
tighteen years from then. The ac- 
tuary went behind a screen and did 
a little figuring and said that if I 
took out a policy for $4,473 it would 
Produce the desired result. Conse- 
quently I had this policy written; 


By J. D. Whitney 


and a trust agreement was attached 
to it by which the payments will be 
taken care of whether I am living at 
the time or not. This agreement 
even includes what they call a spend- 
thrift clause, making it impossible 
for any loan shark or other creditor 
to anticipate the payments. This, as 
I understand it, prevents the boy 
from going off and buying a Rola- 
mobile on the strength of what he is 
going to get when the policy matures. 

During all these eighteen years my 
own life is covered with $4,473 of 
life insurance, so that if I were to 
die tomorrow, a lump sum would be 
credited to my estate. Enough of 
this amount would be retained by the 
insurance company to produce, at the 
end of eighteen years, a sum neces- 
sary to provide $100 a month for 
four years. The balance of the 
$4,473 would be paid at once to the 
boy’s mother or guardian. In case 
of my death tomorrow this lump 


payment might be a considerable one. 
It grows smaller as maturity ap- 
proaches. The cost would be 
smaller, of course, if I were 
younger. 

Included in this charge is a small 
sum which provides for “permanent 
total disability.” If I am completely 
disabled, I need not pay any more 
premiums and the company pays me 
$44.73 a month as long as I live and 
suffer such disability. Furthermore 
the policy has a cash and loan value, 
and a paid-up value, and if I stop 
paying premiums on it it automati- 
cally continues itself for a while. 

The credit man, on hearing this 
outline, got a new idea of how those 
wizards known in the unpopular 
world as actuaries will undertake to 
insure a man against the contingen- 
cies which would destroy his chance 
of accomplishing an important pur- 
pose or ideal in life. 
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Cowboy, Lawyer and Hotelman Find Their “Business.” 
Methods Unprofitable 


C. D. West (*‘Zephon’’) 


ON’T run away with the idea, 
Mr. Editor, that, because I 
am the chief investigator of 
the National Association of 
Credit Men, I can land in the pen 
every commercial crook any member 
sicks me on to. I have had a great 
many years of experience in this line 
and I have put a number of these 
gents where the dogs couldn’t bite 
‘em and where they have ample time 
to make up their minds that crooked 
business don’t pay. But I am no 
starry-eyed wonder-worker, no sir— 
just a plain careful investigator with 
a knowledge of what the crooks are 
likely to do, whether they are new at 
the game or old offenders. 

One case that was successfully 

closed up a few weeks ago was that 
of the—let’s call it the Mooreville 
Mercantile Co., Incorporated, of 
Mooreville, Okla. I won’t give the 
real names of the company or of the 
three men involved, because when the 
men get out of trouble I want them 
to have a fair chance to get back into 
the straight and cactus-grown path, 
if that is in any way possible! Do 
I think they are capable of living 
straight? Well, I am no prophet: 
See what you think yourself when I 
have told you the story. 
_ There is no necessity either of giv- 
ing these men’s names to any of the 
credit men whose companies lost, 
in the aggregate, $47,600 to the 
“ Mooreville Mercantile Co.” They 
will recognize the case all right. 

When the crash came and the com- 
pany went into bankruptcy after 
three months of ‘active “ business ”’ it 
had received on credit from various 
manufacturers and jobbers, mer- 
chandise in the amount of $47,000. 
These purchases had been made on 
the strength of financial statements. 
On the way to Mooreville, I studied 
the statement the company had been 
making. It showed that the com- 
pany had been incorporated in Okla- 
homa with a capital stock of $50,000, 
and read like this: 
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Zephon Convicts Three Con. 


Spirators 


An Interview by J. K. Drake with 


ASSETS 
Merchandise ............0. $30,000 
Notes secured by Real Estate 15,000 
GOEL 6p venrn nnes neve a eens 5,000 
BUN s ccktkcas sewer $50,000 
LIABILITIES 
Contiel Giemie oi. os cr ccsies $50,000 


Later investigation revealed the 
fact that merchandise to the amount 
of $45,000 had entirely evaporated 
within a couple of months. A large 
amount of it, however, was located 
near Dallas, Texas, and some more 
at Ada, Texas, and other places. 

The incorporators were W.. J. 
Cady, president; G. E. Queen, sec- 
retary, and A. J. May, treasurer. 
Mr. May turned out to be a chauf- 
feur, just a dummy used to effect the 
organization. 

Tue Hote, Man 

Cady was a man of about forty- 
seven, born in South Carolina, who 
had drifted to Texas and had op- 
erated in the hotel business. More 
recently he had been again in his 
favorite, line in Oklahoma and had 
not given up the hotel business until 
he had started his career as a mer- 
chant prince with Queen in this 
newly incorporated Mercantile Co. 
On making a study of all the per- 
sonal habits to which he was ad- 
dicted, I learned that he was not a 
tohacco addict, but—well, he had so 
strong a hankering for his old line of 
business that he got the Mercantile 
Company to lay in a stock, from one 
of the biggest hotel dry goods houses 
in the country, of hotel supplies suf- 
ficient for a fifty-room hotel which 
he had already leased in Mooreville. 
He was a slender, raw-boned, silent 
and apparently gentlemanly feller. 
He dressed quietly and always wore 
a fedora hat. 

Tue FLasny Cow-MAN 

Queen, on the other hand, was 
very much of a Texyan sport, with 
a big cream-colored Stetson hat and 
high-heeled boots inside the legs of 
his trousers. He was about twenty- 
seven, and trotted all the different 
gaits. He rolled his own, had a lean- 
ing towards wine and—song, and 
was fond of travel in spite of the fact 






that he had a fine wife and daughter, 
THE ATTORNEY 

The incorporation papers showed 
that the attorney for the company 
was one D. W. James. He got him- 
self up like a lawyer of the old 
South-West, with a big segar, black 
hat and Prince Albert. As he had 
borne for some time an unsavory 
reputation in the neighborhood, | 
was not surprised to find that the 
stock of merchandise valued in the 
statement at $30,000 was inventoried, 
when shipped to Mooreville, at 
$60,000. I also discovered that the 
notes listed in the statement pur- 
ported to be vendor liens on prop- 
erty situated in three different cou- 
ties in Texas. 

I journeyed to the three county 
seats—two of which were many 
miles from the railroad,—and got 
affidavits from the county clerks to 
the effect that no such land as de 
scribed existed in those counties. 


I got track of a small shipment to 
the Mooreville Mercantile Co. from 
Kaufman, Texas. Near Kaufman 
I found a farmer who had had stored 
for ten years a small bankrupt stock 
of merchandise, which he had taken 
in atrade. In order to avoid further 
storage charges he had had the stuff 
shipped to Kaufman and put on sale. 
A local advertisement of the sale at 
tracted the attention of the three ir- 
corporators of the Mercantile Com- 
pany. But a fire almost entirely 
destroyed the merchandise before 
they arrived in Kaufman in a st 
ond-hand automobile belonging t 
Queen to look it over. The farmer 
was figuring on how much it would 
cost to haul the mess away, and wa 
pleased and astonished to be able t0 
trade it for the second-hand cat, 
which he subsequently sold for $200. 

After the rubbish had been shipped 
to Mooreville, the Mercantile Com- 
pany got very active in placing orders 
in the Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Joe and other markets, buy- 
ing all they could on credit. 

After this and other evidence hal 
been presented to the Federal Gran 
Jury, Cady and James, the attornej, 
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were arraigned and gave bail for 
their appearance. 

But Queen faded gracefully from 
view, and gave me a long chase. The 
trick he turned that gave me most 
trouble and et up most of my time 
was his use of the uniform of the 
U. S. Navy. 

CoLLATERAL DopE, VALUABLE 

I always make a practice when I 
start out after a feller who doesn’t 
want to meet old Zephon to accumu- 
late all the dope possible, including 
names, addresses, habits, etcetera, on 
the feller’s sisters, cousins, anteced- 
ents, wives and affinities. So I knew 
that Queen had an affinity named 
Marie, in San Antone. I got in with 
aman there who knew a friend of 
Marie’s called Maud, and I sent word 
to Maud that Mr. Queen was wanted 
because he had been a witness some 
years before to a will of a Texan 
who had died, leaving an unex- 
pectedly big fortune. As I hoped, 
Maud told Marie, and Marie 
promptly wrote to Queen. 

EvaDING OLD ZEPHON 

But Queen smelt a mouse and pro- 
ceeded to put one over on Zephon 
by going to Norfolk, Va., and having 
himself photographed as a sailor in 
the borrowed uniform of a friendly 
gob. I was kept busy. for several 
months up and down the Atlantic 
Coast, giving the once-over to about 
thirty-five thousand healthy young 
heroes at all the training stations, 
naval bases and embarkation points! 
That sure was one on Zephon. 

But Queen was only delaying his 
final capture, which took place in a 
suburb of Denver, where he had been 
traced through another affinity. He 
was landed in jail in Guthrie, Okla., 
and duly brought to trial. 

During the trial at Oklahoma City, 
we had several pleasant laughs to- 
gether. He said to me one day: 

“You certainly kept me busy. I 
will say you can cover an awful lot 
of ground. I used many disguises. 
Once while I was working as a lab- 
orer on a building in the heart of 
Little Rock, I saw you rambling 
along the street and I thought my 
fime had come. You didn’t get me 
till two months later, though, did 
you?” 

Cady and Queen pleaded guilty, 
but the attorney James demanded and 
got a trial. The jury disagreed, not 
among themselves, but with him: they 
brought in a verdict of guilty. 

THE Morar 

Moral of the story? Don’t ask 
me. But I reckon a moralist could 
dig out several from this case. A 

in€éss man can get this out of it: 

t put too much dependence on 
an unverified financial statement 


made by persons of unknown ante- 
cedents. 


I Serve 
A Word from the Northwestern Conference 


HE conference of Northwestern 

credit men brought forth some 
very interesting and instructive dis- 
cussions. Speakers generally has- 
tened to align themselves on one of 
two sides. The favorite slogan was 
“IT am an Optimist,” though a few 
reluctantly confessed the sin of pes- 
simism. Optimists were then sub- 
divided as “ rational” and “ crazy.” 
Many factors entered into these 
classifications, but reduced to their 
lowest terms, an optimist seems to 
be one who believes that prices will 
be maintained in 1920, while the 
pessimist fears they will not. Is it 
not possible to look at this question 
from a broader point of view, and 
still have hope for the future? 


As credit men, we control to a 
large extent the policies and pur- 
poses of the manufacturers and dis- 
tributers of goods in this country, 
and some foreign countries. What 
we think and believe will have a tre- 
mendous psychological effect on 
the entire business world with 
whom we come in contact. Are we 
going to hold that the sole function 
of our business is to show a fine 
profit at the end of each year, in 
figures which in themselves may 
even be deceiving? Our primary 
purpose, our “raison d’etre”’ is the 
manufacture and distribution of 
goods. If we do this efficiently, so- 
ciety will reward us. If we ulti- 
mately fail, we will be swept aside 
and other means employed. Should 
events so shape themselves that we 
must function in 1920 without profit, 
or even with a loss, we should face 
the situation without the “bat of an 
eyelash.” And the greatest business 
sage will have to admit, in the pres- 
ent chaotic business condition, that 
he cannot see very far on the road 
ahead. 

The economic world is sick. High 
prices. are merely a symptom, like 
fever. The fundamental troubies 
are war waste, and under-produc- 
tion. An accelerated production is 
the only remedy. But such increased 
production must be on economical 
lines, and on firm financial basis. 
Good management must prevail, no 
wildcat speculation. It behooves us 
all to keep our heads. If there is a 
shortage of some particular article, 
a rush into the field by many firms 
to supply that demand would be 
likely to result in over-production 
and perhaps disaster. 

With these things in mind, we 
must nevertheless look upon falling 


prices as an evidence of a catching 
up in production and a recovery from 
a fundamental economic ailment. 
Doctors tell us that the convalescent 
period is one of great danger, but is 
it therefore to be feared and shun- 
ned, or purposely delayed? On the 
contrary, it should be welcomed, as 
it heralds complete recovery. Let 
us prepare for it, and guard our com- 
mon patient carefully during the 
crisis. Most well-managed business 
houses have foreseen this critical 
period for several years, and are 
prepared. I believe we will pass 
through it with the least possible dis- 
turbance. The accumulated poisons 
in the business system will of neces- 
sity bring about increased liquida- 
tion, but what credit man is unpre- 
pared for a larger ratio of losses? 
Collections will no doubt be some- 
what affected, but year in and year 
out we find them to be controlled 
chiefly by crop conditions. The 
main loss will be in the margin of 
profit. 

Export figures have a vital effect 
on domestic supply. What happened 
in pork when Europe suddenly 
ceased buying may happen in any 
line. Shortage of goods varies in the 
different lines, so that price declines 
when they come may not be uniform. 
When pork dropped, not even corn 
went down correspondingly. The 
shortage in all kinds of steel is now 
acute, but textiles and other lines 
show increasing stocks. Conditions 
are chaotic, but it is generally con- 
ceded that the long looked for peak 
has been reached. Whether the 
grade on the other side is gradual or 
abrupt the best financial mind can 
only hazard a guess. But let us face 
the future with a firm heart and a 
stiff upper lip, determined to go 
about our daily task with a clear 
brain and a will to do. If we as 
manufacturers and distributers of 
goods necessary in this complicated 
civilization, do our duty, conscien- 
tiously, we will reap our reward in 
the end. 


Praise for the Credit Monthly 


” 


A very flattering lot of “ boosts 
for the Crepir MonTHLYy have been 
crowded out of this issue by the 
press of material that seemed to the 
editors to be more important to our 
readers. A sample is, however, 
printed on page 5. 
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Elementary Foreign Credits 


By L. John Bergman 


Pass & Seymour, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HE fundamental business 

methods which have been suc- 

cessful in domestic business 
will also make for success in for- 
eign trade. The differences which 
sometimes monopolize our attention 
are in a large part surface or tempo- 
rary obstacles that may be easily 
overcome. 


Doing an export business is nei- 
ther difficult nor complicated. In 
most instances, it is as easy to make 
shipments to foreign markets as te 
domestic markets. It is true more 
details are involved and a little more 
care exercised in the preparation of 
the documents which cover the ship- 
ments, but exactly the same princi- 
ples are used in. deciding upon the 
credit risk. 

In domestic trade, you endeavor to 
have all of your customers do busi- 
ness with you along the lines of your 
own policy, terms of sale and terms 
of discount; but when you go into 
the export market, it is necessary to 
make some changes and adapt your- 
self at least partially to the methods 
of doing business as established by 
your European competitors, not that 
you should not early establish a pol- 
icy, particularly a credit policy, but 
you will be confronted with condi- 
tions with which you will have 
largely to conform. Yet, so far as 
possible, the policy which governs 
your foreign trade should harmonize 
as far as can be with the policy gov- 
erning domestic transactions. Keep 
in mind the laws and customs of the 
countries in which you wish to trade. 


When exporting is mentioned to- 
day, most of us think it means sell- 
ing to Canada, Cuba, Mexico or 
South America. An American con- 
sul once wrote: “The average 
American business man thinks that 
half the world outside of the United 
States is populated by Dutchmen and 
the other half by Dagoes. Custo- 
mers in other lands do not have long 
ears and do not walk on four legs.” 

Until your vision is broadened so 
that you know intimately the mar- 
kets of South Africa, the Far East, 
Russia and India, you must remain 
far short of your possibilities. 

No work is so broadening as for- 
eign trading. In doing business 
with the world, you are brought face 
to face with new conditions and new 
problems. You must of necessity 
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study the nations of the earth, their 
peoples, their commerce and their 
ways of doing business. You have 
new lessons in geography and in lan- 
guages. You are all the time learn- 
ing some new aspect of business, 
about ocean shipping, about marine 
insurance, about international bank- 
ing and exchange. 


The exporter, to be successful 
must become a broad-minded busi- 
ness man in the highest sense of that 
term, because the man of small ideas 
cannot be an exporter long when at- 
tempting to do business with the big- 
gest and best merchants of other 
countries in competition with the 
ablest manufacturers and producers 
of the world. 


Export business, to be profitable, 
must be permanent, each order mak- 
ing the basis for another. An initial 
order of today should be handled 
with the wisdom and intelligence 
that will bring larger and repeated 
orders continuously for years to 
come. 


The credit aspect of foreign trade 
is exceedingly important. The exten- 
sion of foreign credit is not shrouded 
in any mystery nor does it in- 
volve undue risk as compared with 
domestic credit. The basic and fun- 
damental’ elements are the same, 
Character, Capacity and Capital. To 
measure these elements, the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of the 
‘National Association of Credit Men 
is a most important and reliable 
source of information on foreign 
concerns, 


Again there is the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum; R. G. 
Dun & Co., Export Department ; the 
American Express Export Depart- 
ment; American Exporter and the 
large banks of our large cities. 


The continuous activities and the 
definite progress of these organiza- 
tions toward improvement in tech- 
nique and co-operation with export 
merchandisers, form one of the most 
significant and pleasing factors in 
our foreign trade building. 

The foreign prospective customers 
in some countries are extremely sen- 
sitive about being questioned as to 
their financial worth. In answer to 
a request for information about their 
affairs, they will tell you about the 
importance of their family connec- 


. 


tions, their political standing, the 
length of time the business has been 
in existence; but rarely do they set 
out for you their assets and liabjlj- 
ties or give you anything tangible on 
which to establish a basis for a line 
of credit. 


They are quick, upon request, to 
give you a list of mercantile houses 
in the United States from whom 
they have purchased, but these are 
of little value, the reason for which 
is that commonly the firm answering 
such query gives only a part of the 
information it possesses and which 
it ought to give in the interest of a 
broader American export business, 


I do not mean that it is incumbent 
upon any concern to divulge special 
arrangements that they may have 
with their foreign customers, but 
that it is unfair to give a copy of 
their ledger accounts showing delays 
in payment which they can explain 
away if they will. 


An example of misleading infor- 
mation conveyed by the stereotyped 
answer is—‘ Gonzales & Cia. Terms 
go days; payments average five 
months ”—which would indicate that 
Gonzales & Cia. were chronic slow 
payers. As a matter of fact, the 
terms were ninety days, sight draft, 
attached to bill of lading and drafts 
in every instance had been accepted 
promptly and met at maturity—the 
additional sixty days merely cover 
ing the time in transit of goods and 
draft and return of payment as 
agreed. 


FINANCING Exports 


Concerns doing a large and active 
world-wide export business claim 
that their percentage of loss through 
uncollectible accounts is very low, al- 
most nil. The reason is that in most 
cases the account is begun with a 
definite understanding by both seller 
and buyer as to the terms and condi- 
tions involved. There are many ways 
of financing export shipments, such 
as 


Cash with order, 

Bank Credits, 

Confirmed Bankers Credits, 
Commercial Letters of Credit, 
Open Credits, 

Time Drafts, 

Sight Drafts, 

Acceptance Drafts. 
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CASH WITH ORDER 


It ig not always easy to induce a 
foreign customer to send cash with 
order. He may not know as much 
about the seller as the latter does 
about him and he must be convinced 
in his own mind that the seller is a 
responsible concern before he will 
entrust his money. The natural re- 
juctance of a foreign importer to pay 
for his goods in advance is not dif- 
ficult to appreciate because some of 
them have had unpleasant if not cost- 
ly experiences in their efforts to initi- 
ate business in new lines. There have 
been too many instances of Ameri- 
can manufacturers receiving, filing 
away and forgetting bank drafts and 
money orders attached to customers’ 
orders. Other insolvent manufac- 
turers have used funds sent to them 
in advance and failed before ship- 
ment could be accomplished, the un- 
fortunate foreigners’ money going 
with other assets into the hands of 
receivers. 


BANK CREDITS 


When cash is required upon ship- 
ment of goods from this country, an 
arrangement much better than cash 
with order and one which amply se- 
cures both parties, is to have the cus- 
tomer open a bank credit with one 
of the responsible banks in New 
York. 

There are innumerable forms and 
variations of credits which may be 
opened by foreign importers, in fa- 
vor of those from whom they buy. 
Such credits simply require that the 
customer in a foreign country in- 
struct, his local banker to make ar- 
rangements with their corresponding 
bank in New York or any other city 
in the United States to pay a certain 
amount of money to certain United 
States concerns in compliance with 
certain terms which are specified. 
In instances of this kind, a confirmed 
bankers’ credit should always be re- 
quested. This means that the 
United States bank be instructed to 
notify the United States manufac- 
turer in whose favor the credit is 
opened that it has received funds 
which will be paid out under speci- 
fied conditions. These bank credits 
are commonly called cash credits be- 
cause payable in cash against presen- 
tation of the shipping documents. 


CommerciaL Letters OF CREDIT 


Time credits are those drawn for 
a longer period and are usually cov- 
ered by Commercial Letters of 
Credit. An import letter of credit is 
an authorization setting forth the 
terms under which the exporter of 
merchandise may draw a draft for 
what he has sold. Sometimes the 
letter of credit is addressed to the 


seller and reads: “ You are author- 
ized to draw upon such and such a 
bank under the following condi- 
tions.” 


In an ordinary letter of credit of 


this sort, the exporter is simply 
given authority by the bankers to 
draw and get his money. 


OPpeN CREDITS 


Open credits as applied to foreign 
charges do not differ from the same 
procedure followed in making do- 
mestic transactions, shipping goods, 
sending an invoice and shipping 
papers, making a charge on the 
books and trusting to customers’ 
financial ability and paying reputa- 
tion. In other words, the open 
credit is the same as the open book 
account, and whereas this may prove 
satisfactory on approved border ac- 
counts such as Canada and Mexico, 
it is hardly acceptable in transac- 
tions over seas and even on border 
accounts should be replaced, so far 
as possible, with the trade accept- 
ance, which has become so popular 
in this country within the past few 
years. 

Time Drarts 


Time drafts are those drawn at 30, 
60, 90 days or some other period 
after sight. After sight means after 
the day the drafts have been pre- 
sented to the consignee. Time 
credits in foreign trade are in the 
great majority of instances based on 
acceptances of such drafts. The 
draft when accepted becomes the 
equivalent of a promissory note but 
it has the additional character of 
bearing on its face evidences of cov- 
ering a legitimate and undisputed 
business transaction. With the de- 
livery of the bills of lading upon his 
acceptance of a time draft, the ex- 
tension of actual credit begins. 

Time drafts drawn against foreign 


_merchants are often referred to as 


bills of exchange, and they are the 
accepted method of financing foreign 
business, and when these drafts are 
accompanied by all other papers per- 
taining to the shipment, they are 
known as documentary drafts. The 
documentary draft safeguards the 
interests of the shipper and insures 
delivery of a shipment to consignee 
only after the latter has met the 
terms made by the shipper. 


SicHt Drart 


A draft drawn at sight must theo- 
retically be presented by bankers at 
drawee’s address immediately upon 
its receipt and then and there 
promptly paid. 


ACCEPTANCE DRAFTS 


An acceptance draft is the same 
as a time draft or bill of exchange 
with this qualification, that drafts 
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drawn at certain periods of time 
after sight are usually subject to in- 
structions to bankers to deliver doc- 
uments against acceptance (D. A.), 
and this gives actual possession of 
goods as soon as drawee has accepted 
the bill, while drafts at a stated 
length of time, usually after sight 
documents for payment (D. P.) do 
not permit the turning over to the 
customer of the bill of lading until 
actual payment has been made. 


Drarts IN DUPLICATE 


Foreign drafts are always drawn 
in duplicate known as “ First of Ex- 
change” and “Second of Ex- 
change,” one becoming void when 
the other has been duly satisfied. 
This is following the general prac- 
tice of sending valuable documents 
Overseas—one set going on one 
steamer or mail (the steamer goods 
go in) and the duplicate set on the 
next later sailing. 


STATEMENTS 


It is not necessary to send monthly 
statements when shipments are made 
on a draft-attached-to-document ba- 
sis and many foreign merchants re- 
sent their use*in connection with 
such draft shipments, claiming that 
when they accept a draft their in- 
debtedness is to the bank handling 
the draft and not to the manufac- 
turer. 

Where open credit is extended, it 
is an excellent and growing practice 
to have statement forms printed in 
the language of the customer, there- 
by paying a delicate compliment to 
the foreign merchant. 


Chattel Mortgage 

,. elaborate and searching in- 

quiry into the subject of chat- 
tel mortgages in all states has been 
made by the Uniform Sales Service 
Company of Cleveland and the re- 
sults set out in loose leaf form. The 
chattel mortgage, its filing and re- 
cording, its bearing on the uniform 
sales act; the rights and remedies of 
mortgagor and mortgagee; the sub- 
jects of warranty, assignment and 
bankruptcy, are treated for all states. 
There is an appendix setting out 
forms, general and special. There 
goes with the service the promise of 
supplementary matter through the 
year in which are recorded new 
legislation and decisions which qual- 
ify the chattel mortgages of the va- 
rious states. Credit departments 
which use the protection of the chat- 
tel mortgage in their sales will do 
well to investigate this highly prac- 
tical service. 





































































































































































































































































































Texas, Dr. Clay Nichols, took 

hold of the business affairs of 
one of his fellow-citizens, A. B. Wil- 
liams, was told in the January issue 
of this publication. The bankrupt 
had quit farming and ventured into 
storekeeping, without and knowledge 
of business; he could not even read 
or write, but as Dr. Nichols says 
“can laboriously draw a picture of 
his name, which passes for a signa- 
ture.” 

The final outcome of this case, in 
which the patient was suffering not 
from physical but from financial ill- 
ness, is told in a letter from the spe- 
cial Luling, Texas, correspondent of 
The Credit Monthly. 

Dr. Nichols applied his trained 
powers of diagnosis to Williams’ 
finances just as he would have ap- 
plied them to his physical ailments 
and was able to present to the credi- 
tors an exact picture of the condi- 
tion which he found. As a result 
he was made the assignee by the 
unanimous choice of the creditors. 

The first step was to take an in- 
ventory of stock on hand, a total of 
$519, made up principally, as Dr. 
Nichols stated, of “things we oc- 
casionally buy but rarely ever need, 
as is apt to be the case with a store 
which for some time has been strug- 
gling against the heavy odds of an 
exhausted credit. He was therefore 
handicapped in the stock’s disposal, 
and after working at it for nearly 
two months the assignee’s account 
at the bank disclosed $150 to its 
credit. 

With that much of the stock liqui- 
dated, Dr. Nichols called in two local 


No Place for 


Hr. a physician of -Luling, 





business men with the request that 
they estimate the stock’s tangibility 
or “intangibleness” as he puts it. 
They gave it as their opinion that 
the man who would pay anywhere 
from $75 to $100 for the remnant 
of stock still on hand, could be 
classed among optimists of the 
purest ray serene and of the sort to 
purchase abandoned wild-cat oil 
wells for the purpose of cross sec- 
tioning into post holes. 

It was then that Dr. Nichols pro- 
posed to Williams that he would 
advance the amount necessary to de- 
clare a dividend of twenty per cent 
to thirty creditors if the latter would 
allow his wife to proceed with the 
sales and repay the doctor on a basis 
of eight per cent interest for the 
loan, she to have the remnant of the 
goods that might remain after the 
loan was repaid; further Williams 
was to get a job calculated to pro- 
vide his family with bread, meat and 
molasses. 

This was agreed to and Dr. 
Nichols advanced about $135 in ad- 
dition to the amount in bank, where- 
by $233.75 was distributed to the 
thirty creditors with claims aggre- 
gating $1,165.71 while an additional 
$50 was applied to advertising, print- 
ing, attorney fees, postage, cost of 
taking stock and telephone tolls. 
Other expenses, including rent, had 
been taken care of out of candy and 
fruit sales, made possible by the pur- 
chase of small supplies by Dr. 
Nichols with his own money. 

Of the creditors on the list, all 
had been agreeable to the assign- 
ment with two exceptions. These 
had small accounts from which 
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A Doctor of Credit as Well as An M.D. |. 


nothing had been heard. One firm 
graciously wrote “ paid” across face 
of account, thereby settling the 
score; however checks went forward 
to each and every creditor based on 
the twenty per cent. 

The grand prize, $54.80, went to 
a Lockport firm, and the consolation 
award 50 cents, found its way toa 
Houston corporation. Both credi- 
tors have Texas added to the ad- 
dresses of their respective firms, 
which causes Dr. Nichols to remark 
by way of parenthesis, that he was 
Texas bred, born and reared and 
when Old Marster designates the 
schedule, time and place for con- 
vening the Grand Council of here- 
after, he hopes to start from good 
old Texas. : 

There is satisfaction in the case 
in the fact that the fine sense of fair 


._play and general sportsmanship ex- 


hibited by one man of medicine was 
responded to in equally good spirit 
by the credit men interested. 

A Nashville member of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
wrote a letter of congratulation to 
Dr. Nichols for his work in the 
matter of the A. B. Williams assign- 
ment and in acknowledging this 
letter Dr. Nichols said: 

“T acted on the theory that manu- 
facturers and jobbers are human, 
honest, ready and willing if given the 
facts in any particular case without 
frills or furbelows. Further, they 
only ask that those in charge of 
bankrupt estates be half way honest 
and that this slight modicum of 
honesty be mixed with a few tea- 
spoonfuls of ordinary, everyday 
horse sense,—and the trick’s turned.” 


Credit Work 








Federal Chemical Co., Louisville, Ky. 


OWARDICE is the personal 
C characteristic which to my 

mind militates most against a 
credit man’s success, not that the 
credit man is necessarily a moral 
coward, or that in the handling of 
his individual affairs he cannot take 
care of himself. He is afflicted with 
the sort of cowardice in his work, 
which results in indecision and robs 
him of that confidence in himself 
which is essential to passing on cred- 
its and the collection of accounts 
after they have been put on the 
books. 

Oftener than not the fault is not 
with the individual credit man, but 
unconsciously it settles itself upon 
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him as a result of interference and 
criticism from the head of his house 
or from some other department of 
the business, which makes the brow- 
beaten credit man feel that he is con- 
tinually on the defensive. 

If such are the conditions under 
which he works, his value is serious- 
ly diminished and his efficiency im- 
paired. If he is a coward because of 
conditions surrounding him, he 
should see to it that the conditions 
are changed; if he is a coward by 
nature, he has selected the wrong 
calling. There is no place in the 
credit world for the man with the 
down-in-the-mouth-hang-dog look 
about him, for the man not sure of 


himself, his convictions, or his job. 
Bad health and personal imperfec- 
tions also militate against a credit 
man’s success. If he is not easy of 
access and does not possess a pleas- 
ing personality, he cannot hope to be 
successful in dealing personally with 
a debtor. He must have such confi- 
dence in himself as will convey an 
impression of assurance, but he must 
also be human in the fullest sense of 
the word and where occasion de- 
mands it, considerate and even sym- 
pathetic. Extremes either way will 
militate against his success, but the 
happy medium fortified by a knowl- 
edge of sound credit methods will 
inevitably make of him a success. 


















HE National Association of 
Credit Men has consistently 
preached the necessity of vigi- 
lance on the part of creditors in the 
administration of bankrupt estates. 
No better illustration of the impor- 
tance of this preachment could be 
had than the recent experience of 
creditors in the case of one Nate 
Morris, whose history is, in brief, as 
follows: 

On January 4, 1917, Morris, hav- 
ing accumulated a large volume of 
indebtedness through his operations 
in the city of Memphis, became 
financially involved and filed a vol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy in the 
United States District Court for the 
Western District of Tennessee. He 
was duly adjudged bankrupt, and, 
for reasons which appear from an 
inspection of the record of the pro- 
ceedings, he allowed the statutory 
period of twelve months to elapse 
without making application for a 
discharge from his debts. Subse- 
quently thereto, such application 
was made and was denied by the 
court. The estate paid two small 
dividends and the creditors charged 
off the balance to Profit and Loss. 

Two years elapsed, and on Jan- 
wary 21, 1919, the creditors whose 
claims were scheduled in the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings in Memphis, re- 
ceived notification that a certain 
Nate Morris had been adjudged an 
involuntary bankrupt in the United 
States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York, None 
of the creditors took action at the 
time and on August 12, 1919, Mor- 
ris made application to the same 
court for a discharge from all debts 
proveable against his estate. 

At this point the Langenberg Hat 
Company, Morris & Company and 
the George F. Dittman Boot & Shoe 
Company—all of St. Louis—sud- 
denly came to an appreciation of 
the situation and sought advice as 
to whether or not the debts which 
had been scheduled in both bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, but from which 
the bankrupt failed to obtain a dis- 
charge in the previous proceedings, 
would be discharged in pursuance 
of the application of the bankrupt 
to the District Court in New York. 
The advice which they received was 
that unless specifications of objec- 
tion to discharge were interposed in 
the New York proceeding, Morris 
would obtain there a complete dis- 
charge from all his debts and obtain 
through the indolence of creditors 
that which in the previous proceed- 





Failing to Get Release in One District, Bankrupt 


Tries Another 


ing, when the creditors were alert, 
he had failed to obtain. 


Without waiting to obtain the co- 
operation of the other thirty or 
forty creditors, these three concerns 
agreed to accept the responsibility 
of attempting to block the bank- 
rupt’s scheme, and succeeded in fil- 
ing specifications of objection to 
discharge on the last day before the 
time to object expired. 


It was an eleventh-hour proceed- 
ing and was vigorously contested by 
the attorney for the bankrupt, who 
tried to appeal to the creditors’ sym- 
pathies and urged them to with- 
draw their objections, promising, 
through some outside channel, that 
these three creditors would be 
“taken care of” if they would 
withdraw from the proceedings and 
allow the discharge to be granted. 
Instead of accepting the bankrupt’s 
suggestion, which indeed would 
have constituted a breach of the 
penal provisions of the bankruptcy 
act, the creditors set to work to in- 
terest other creditors in the pro- 
ceedings and actually succeeded in 
obtaining promises of financial as- 
sistance from seven other concerns. 

The specifications were referred 
to Referee John J. Townsend for 
hearing and, in an extended opinion, 
all of the objections were sustained. 
The Referee said in part: 

“ A comparison of the bankrupt’s Sched- 
ule A-3 in the present proceeding No. 
26498 with the bankrupt’s Schedule A-3 in 
the first proceeding will show that, with 
few exceptions, the creditors listed in 
Schedule A-3 in the present proceeding 
are identical with the creditors listed in 
Schedule A-3 in the first proceeding. 

“Tt is now well settled law that a bank- 


. rupt’s failure to apply for a discharge in 


a first proceeding, irrespective of the 
cause of such failure, is a bar to the 
granting of a decree of discharge in a 
second proceeding against the creditors 
scheduled in such second proceeding, who 
were also creditors scheduled in such first 
proceeding. 

“The above proposition of law is based 
on the doctrine of res adjudicata as to the 
right to a discharge and not on the terms 
of the statute, Section 14-b(5), forbidding 
a discharge where the bankrupt in volun- 
tary proceedings has been granted a dis- 
charge within six years. 

“The bankrupt here contends that the 
above rule of law does not apply to bar 
the present application for a discharge 
under Section 14 of the Act because the 
present application is made in an involun- 
tary proceeding rather than in a volun- 
tary proceeding. 

“T find nothing in the cases to justify 
this contention, 

“Tt is true that in most of the reported 
cases both proceedings were voluntary 
proceedings. In re Kuntz vs. Young, 
supra, and in In re Weintraub, supra, the 
first proceeding was an involuntary one 


and the second proceeding was a volun- 
tary one. 

“T find no reported case in which the 
second proceeding was an‘involuntary one 
and the first proceeding a voluntary one. 

“T regard the application made for a 
discharge, voluntarily made under Sec- 
tion 14 of the Act, a separate and substan- 
tive proceeding raising distinct issues of 
law and fact, whether made in the course 


of a voluntary or involuntary proceeding 
in bankruptcy. 


“Such application for discharge is de- 

termined by the same rules of law, 
whether made in a voluntary or involun- 
tary proceeding in bankruptcy. 
_ “The same issues of law and fact arise 
in the application for discharge whether 
the proceeding in which the application is 
made is voluntary or involuntary.” 

The Referee’s report was con- 
firmed by Judge John C. Knox, on 
application to the United States 
District Court, and an order was 
entered denying the bankrupt’s ap- 
plication for discharge as to all 
debts which accrued prior to Jan- 
uary 4, 1917, the date of adjudica- 
tion in the first proceeding. 


Another Step on the Ladder 


LMER ROBLIN has been made 

a director of the Sibley, Lind- 

say & Curr Company, the great 

Rochester dry goods house of which 

he has been credit manager for 

many years and in general charge of 

the office affairs. Mr. Roblin served 

as president of the Rochester as- 
sociation a few years ago. 


— export and credit managers 
of Philadelphia houses, engaged 
in the export line, have come to- 
gether to form the Philadelphia Ex- 
port Club of the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. Committees have been 
formed to cover export development, 
export credits, foreign exchange and 
the improvement of Philadelphia’s 
export facilities. 


HE shortage of paper 
used in printing the 
Reciprocal Trade Inquiry 
Forms has been overcome. 


E can again fill orders 


promptly. 
GEND for samples. 


National Association 


of Credit Men 














































































































































































































































































































Loss and Damage Claims 


Against Common Carriers 
Cleared Up by the Decker Case 


By a Member of the New York and Connecticut Bars 


W. Randolph Montgomery 


of Counsel of the National Association of Credit Men 


IDESPREAD misunder- 
standing has_ resulted 
from the recent decision 


of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the case of Ja- 
cob E. Decker & Sons vs. Director- 
General, Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad Company et al. 

The Decker case was brought to 
obtain from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a ruling on the reason- 
ableness and propriety of certain pro- 
visions of the uniform bill of lading 
with respect to claims for loss and 
damage. Section 3 of the bill of lad- 
ing and Section 7 of the uniform ex- 
press receipt provide that claims for 
loss, damage, or delay must be made 
in writing within four months after 
delivery of the property, or, in case 
of failure to make delivery, within 
four months after a reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed; and suits 
for loss, damage or delay shall be in- 
stituted only within two years and 
one day after delivery of the prop- 
erty, or, in case of failure to make 
delivery, then within two years and 
one day after a reasonable time for 
delivery has elapsed. 

It has been a practice of the trans- 
portation companies, under instruc- 
tions from the Railroad Administra- 
tion, not to pay claims where the two- 
year period had expired and certain 
of the express companies, notably 
the Adams Express Company, which 
were merged in the American Rail- 
way Express Company in July, 1918, 
have consistently refused to enter- 
tain any claim for loss or damage 
which was not filed or sued exactly 
in accordance with the terms of the 
catriers’ contract. The Adams Ex- 
press Company is understood to have 
no intention of resuming business, 
and has adopted a policy of strict 
interpretation of its contract which, 
coupled with great delay in passing 
upon the validity of claims, has re- 
sulted in the barring of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of claims against the 
company because of the two-year 
contractual period of limitation. 

The decision in the Decker case 
was awaited with great interest by 
shippers throughout the country who 
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have suffered through their inabil- 
ity to make a collection on claims 
otherwise valid, but not sued within 
two years and one day from the date 
of shipment. 

The United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration issued a ruling to re- 
gional directors on July 22, 1919, 
reading, in part, as follows: 

“ Should the decision of the Com- 
mission be favorable to the payment 
of such claims, it will be the policy 
of the Administration during a lim- 
ited period thereafter, to pay all mer- 
itorious claims of this kind, provided 
the consent of the railroad corpora- 
tion may be secured.” 

It was contended by the carriers 
in the Decker case that the Cummins 
Amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, prohibiting discrimina- 
tion between shippers, makes it un- 
lawful for the carrier to waive the 
period of limitation for action or the 
period for filing claims. In support 
of this view they relied upon the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in 
Phillips vs. Grand Trunk Ry., 236 
U. S., 262, and in Georgia, Florida 
& Alabama Ry. vs. Blish Company, 
241 U. S., 190, asserting that the rul- 
ing of the Supreme Court in the 
Phillips case was that under a statute 
which indicated its purpose to pre- 
vent suits on delayed claims, the fail- 
ure to assert the right to recover 
within the prescribed period not only 
barred the remedy, but destroyed the 
liability. 

In the Blish case the court dealt 
with the four-months’ clause of the 
bill of lading, and said among other 
things : 

“ But the parties could not waive 
the terms of the contract under which 
the shipment was made pursuant to 
the Federal act; nor could the car- 
rier by its conduct give the shipper 
the right to ignore these terms which 
were applicable to that conduct and 
hold the carrier to a different respon- 
sibility from that fixed by the agree- 
ment made under the published tar- 
iffs and regulations. A different 
view would antagonize the plain pol- 
icy of the act and open the door to 
the very abuses at which the act was 


aimed. (Chi. & Alt. R. R. vs. Kirby, 
225 U. S., 153, 166; Kansas South- 
ern Ry. vs. Carl, supra; A. T. & S. F, 
Ry. vs. Robinson, 233 U. S., 173, 
181; Southern Ry. vs. Prescott, 
supra.) We are not concerned in 
the present case with any question 
save as to the applicability of the pro- 
vision, and its validity, and as we 
find it to be both applicable and valid, 
effect must be given to it.” 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission holds that while these cases 
are undoubtedly authority for the 
proposition that limitations in the 
bill of lading must be strictly ad- 
hered to and may not lawfully be 
waived, the provisions of the Cum- 
mins Amendment “ did not evidence 
any intent on the part of Congress 
to erect a statute of limitations bar- 
ring the payment of seasonably filed 
claims after any given period. These 
provisions merely prescribed a min- 
imum period to be provided by the . 
carriers for filing claims and a min- 
imum period for instituting suit. 

One of the purposes of these 
provisions is to facilitate prompt in- 
vestigation of claims, and that the 
carriers may not be required to de- 
fend suits brought after the expira- 
tion of the two year and one day pe- 
riod. The bill of lading does not pro- 
vide, however, that the filing of suit 
shall be a further condition precedent 
to the consideration upon its merits 
for the payment of a valid claim 
seasonably filed with the carrier. 
Obviously where the carriers pay 
such claims, they must avoid unjust 
discrimination in doing so, but the 
mere act of adjusting a claim after 
two years and one day, where the 
carrier did not conclude its investi- 
gation within that period, cannot 
fairly be regarded under the bill of 
lading provisions above quoted as a 
waiver of defenses open to it. 

The purpose of the limita- 
tion with respect to filing suit is not 
that the carrier may escape liability, 
but that if called upon to defend a 
suit, the suit must be instituted with- 
in the period specified.” 

Passing from this point, to a con- 
sideration of the reasonableness and 
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propriety of the bill of lading pro- 
yisions, the Commission holds that 
the provisions in question were and 
are unreasonable, unjustly discrim- 
jnatory and unduly prejudicial and 
for the future prescribes in lieu 
thereof a rule that would be substan- 
tially as follows: 

“Suits for loss, damage or delay 
shall be instituted only within two 
years and one day after delivery of 
the property, or in case of failure to 
make delivery, then within two years 
and one day after a reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed; Provided, 
however, that where claims for loss, 
damage, or delay have been dily 
filed with the carrier, and such claims 
have not been definitely declined in 
writing by the carrier before the be- 
ginning of the last.six months of the 
two-year-and-one-day period, then 
suit thereon may be filed within six 
months from the date the claims are 
definitely declined in writing by the 
carrier, but not after. Where claims 
for loss, damage or delay are not 
filed, or suits are not instituted there- 
on, in accordance with the foregoing 
provisions, the carrier will not be 
liable, and such claims will not be 
paid.” 

The Commission emphasized the 
point that it has never issued a ruling 
prohibiting carriers from paying 
claims on which suit has not been 
brought within two years, and di- 
rected the carriers to modify their 
bills of lading provisions in accord- 
ance with the conclusions expressed 
in this decision. 


The net result of the decision in 
the Decker case is that the provisions 
of the bill of lading characterized as 
unreasonable and unjustly discrim- 
inatory, which have been the occasion 
of the many complaints against the 
Adams Express Company and other 
carriers, will be modified hereafter 
in such a way as to give adequate 
time for suit after the declination of 
aclaim. As to contracts made in the 
past, unless the carrier voluntarily 
undertakes to settle claims which 
have not been sued within the two 
year and one day period, the Decker 
case affords no relief. It is under- 
stood, however, that certain of the 
carriers, among others the American 
Railway Express Company, have is- 
sued instructions that outlawed 
claims be paid, when it is clear that 
the express company was responsible 
for delay in settlement. 

_ The state courts from time to time 
Mm past years have held that certain 
actions on the part of common car- 
ners have amounted to an express 
waiver of the provisions of the con- 
tract limiting the time for filing 


claims and the period for instituting 
suit. As, for example, when the 
courts of the state of New York held 
that tracing a shipment after the ex- 
piration of the four months’ period 
constituted an express waiver, or 
again where a carrier upon receiving 
a delayed notice of loss deliberated 
upon a claim for three months and 
placed its refusal to pay upon the 
merits and not on failure to give 
notice in season; or, again, in an 
early case where the time used by 
the carrier in searching for the goods, 


- which it was subsequently unable to 


locate, excused the shipper from pre- 
senting his claim until the carrier had 
completed its, search. Later cases, 
however, in the Federal Courts seem 
to have disposed effectually of the 
possibility of waiver by the carrier of 
the provisions of the contract, and 
the highest court of the state of 
Massachusetts, in the recent case of 
Metz Company vs. Boston & Maine 
Railroad Company, 227 Mass., 307, 
finds the question of waiver set at 
rest by Georgia, Florida & Alabama 
Railroad Company vs. Blish Com- 
pany, 241 U. S., 190 (quoted in the 
Decker case above), where it is said 
by the Supreme Court at page 197, 
“the parties could not waive the 
terms of the contract under which the 
shipment was made pursuant to the 
Federal act ; nor could the carrier by 
its conduct give the shipper the right 
to ignore these terms which were 
applicable to that conduct and held 
the carrier to a different responsibil- 
ity from that fixed by the agreement 
made under the published tariffs and 
regulations. A different view would 
antagonize the plain policy of the 
act, and open the door to the very 
abuses at which it was aimed.” Ap- 
plying these words to the case at bar, 
the Massachusetts court said, “ This 
decision appears to mean that, when 
the form of the bill of lading with 
its numerous contractual provisions 
has been filed according to law with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the interstate rate for trans- 
portation has been fixed with refer- 
ence to the terms and obligations of 
that, uniform bill of lading, then those 
contractual terms and obligations be- 
come a part of the rate established 
and neither party can depart from 
them. The shipper and the carrier 
become bound inexorably by them. 
— Waiver by the railroad of an 
obligation resting on the shipper or 
consignee would operate to that ex- 
tent to create a preference in favor 
of that particular shipper or con- 
signee and a discrimination against 
all others to whom a like concession 
not made. The public pol- 
icy of the country has been declared 
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to this end in no unmistakeable terms 
in numerous decisions.” 

While there are some recent cases 
to the contrary the true rule would 
seem to be that laid down by the 
Massachusetts court in the case just 
quoted, and now reaffirmed in prin- 
ciple by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Decker case. 

SUFFICIENCY OF NOTICE OF LOSS 

It has been stated that the funda- 
mental reason for a stipulation re- 
quiring notice of a claim for damages 
to a shipment is not to relieve the 
carrier from just liability, but reason- 
ably to inform it that the shipment 
has been damaged, and that it is 
charged with liability therefore, and 
to give it an opportunity to examine 
the nature and extent of the injury. 
But such a stipulation is to be “ con- 
strued in a practical way ” (Georgia, 
Florida & Alabama R. R. Co. vs. 
Blish, 241 U. S., 190). There must, 
however, be at least a substantial 
compliance with the stipulation re- 
quiring notice, and it has been held by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals that the 
stipulation requiring the presentation 
of claims is not complied with by a 
notice that the shipper is going to put 
in a claim, or that there will be a 
claim against the carrier for dam- 
ages (see Kidwell vs. Oregon Short 
Line R. R. Co., 208 Fed., 1). So 
also a mere inquiry as to the where- 
abouts of a shipment, and a request 
that it be traced do not constitute 
notice of a claim for damages (see 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. vs. 
Bryan, 109 Virginia, 523). It seems 
that it must be possible from the 
writings at hand to spell out a clear 
indication to the carrier that a claim 
is made. No formal language is nec- 
essary, and in the absence of a spe- 
cial provision, the claim need not 
contain a complete statement as to 
the injury and the resulting damages 
(see St. Louis I. M. & S. R. R. Co. 
vs. Starbird, 243 U. S., 592, holding 
that a consignee should give the re- 
quired written notice of intention to 
make a claim for damages within the 
stipulated time even though such time 
was too short within which to deter- 
mine the amount of his loss). 

The uniform express receipt pro- 
vides that the notice must be in writ- 
ing, and must be given to the origin- 
ating or delivering carrier, and un- 
‘der the terms of the Carmack 
Amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act notice to either the orig- 
inating or delivering carrier is notice 
to all connecting carriers through 
whose hands the interstate shipment 
passes. 

Where it is impossible under the 
circumstances of a particular case to 

(Continued on page 32) 





oss and Damage Claims 
Against Common Carriers 


Cleared Up by the Decker Case 


Ry a Member of the 


W, 


New York and Connecticut Bars 


Randolph Montgomery 


of Counsel of the National Association of Credit Men 


IDESPREAD misunder 
standing lias resulted 
from the recent decision 
of the Interstate Com 
iieree Coruiiasion in the ease of Ja 
cob FE. Decker & Sons va. Director 
General, Minneapolis & St. Lowis 
Rajlroad Company et al 
The Decker case was brought to 
obtain from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a ruling on the reason 
ableness and propriety of certain pro 
visions of the uniform bill of laclinng 
with respect to claims for loss yey 
damage. Section 4 of the bill of lad 
ing arid Section > of the uniform ex 
ress receipt provide that claims for 
sg damage, or delay must be made 
in writing within four months after 
delivery of the property, or, in case 
of faillire to make delivery, within 
four months after a reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed; and suits 
for loss, damage or delay shall be in- 
stitited only within two vears atid 
one day after delivery of the prop 
erty, or, in case of failure to make 
delivery, then within two years and 
one day after a reasonable time fot 
delivery has elapsed 
lt has been a practice of the trans 
portation companies, tinder instriic 
tions Fram the Railroad Administra 
tion, trot to pay claims where the two 
year period had expired and certain 
of the express companies, trotabl 
the Adams Express Compatiy, which 
were Hiermed in the Aterican Rail 
wav E xpress Company in Tuly, rors, 
have consistently refused to enter 
tah any claim for loss or damage 
which was not fled or sued exactls 
i accordance with the terms of the 
carriers’ contract. The Adams Ex 
press Company ts understood to have 
mo Fntention of resuming business, 
and has adopted a policy of strict 
Interpretation of its contract which, 
coupled with great delay in passing 
wpon the validity of claims, has re- 
sulted in the barring of thousands of 
doflars’ worth of cauins against the 
company because of the two-year 
contractual period of Hmitation. 
The decision In the Decker case 
Was awaited with ereat interest by 
shippers throughout the country who 
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have suffered through their inabil 
ity to take a collection on claitm: 
otherwise valid, but not sued within 
two years and one day from the date 
of shipment 

The United States Railroad Ad 
ministration issued a ruling to tre 
gional directors on July 22, 1919, 
reading, in part, as follows: 

‘Should the decision of the Com 
inission be favorable to the paytert 
of stich claims, it will be the policy 
of the Administration during a lim 
ited period thereafter, to pay all met 
itoriots claims of this kind, provided 
tl e consent of the railroad corpora 
tion tay be sectired.”’ 

it was contended by the carriers 
in the Decker case that the Cumin 
Ainenidinent to the Interstate Com 
merce Act, prohibiting discrimina 
tion between shippers, makes it un 
lawful for the carrier to waive the 
period of limitation for action or the 
period for filing claims. Tn support 
of this view they relied tipon the de 
cisions of the Stupreme Court in 
Phillips ws. Grand Trunk Ry. 236 
U. S., 262, and in Georgia, Florida 
& Aki att Ry. vs. Blish Company, 
241 U. S,, tgo, asserting that the rul 
ing of “the Supreme Court it the 
Phillips case was that tinder a statute 
which indicated its purpose to pre 
vent suits on delayed claims, the fail 
tire to assert the tight to recover 
within the prescribed period not only 
barred the remedy, but destroved the 
liability 

In the Blish case the court dealt 
with the four-tnonths’ clatise of the 
bill of lading, and said among other 
things : 

But the parties could not waive 
the terms of che contract under which 
the shipment was made purstiant to 
the Federal act; nor could the car 
rier by its conduct give the shipper 
the right to piore these terms which 
were applicable to that conduct and 


hold the carrier to a different respon 
sibility from that fixed by the agree- 
ment made under the published tar- 
iffs and regulations. A different 
view would antagonize the plain pol- 
icy of the act and open the door to 


the very abuses at which the act was 


aimed, (Chi. & Alt. R, R, v: Kirby, 
225 U. S., 153, 166; Kansas South. 
ett Ry. vs, Carl, supra; A. T. & S, B, 
Ry vs. Robinson, 33 U. §., 174, 
iSi; Southern Ry. vs. Prescott, 
supra.) We ate not concerned it 
the present case with any question 
sive asto the applic ability of the pro- 
vision, atid its validity, and as we 
find it to be both applicable and valid, 
effect must be given to it.” 

Che Interstate Commerce Com 
mission holds that while these cases 
are undoubtedly atithority for the 
proposition that limitations in the 
bill of lading must be strictly ad 
hered to atid may tot lawfully be 
waived, the provisions of the Curm- 
mins Amendment “did not evidetice 
atiy intent on the part of Congress 
to erect a statute of limitations bar- 
ting the paytnent of seasonably filed 
claiins after any given period. These 
provisions merely prescribed a mit- 
mtn period to be provided by the 
carriers for filing claims atid a mit- 
imum period for instituting suit. 

One of the purposes of these 
provisions is to facilitate prompt it- 
vestigation of claims, and that the 
catriers may not be required to de- 
fend sitits brought after the expira- 
tion of the two year and one day pe- 
riod. The bill of lading does not pro- 
vide, however, that the filing of swit 
shall be a further condition precedent 
to the consideration 7 its merits 
for the payment of a valid claim 
seasonably filed with the carrier 
Obviously where the carriers pay 
stich claims, they must avoid unjust 
discrimination in doing so, but the 
mere act of adjtsting a claim after 
two years and one day, where the 
carrier did not conclude its investi- 
gation within that period, cannot 
fairly be regarded under the bill of 
lading provisions above qttoted as & 
waiver of defenses open to it. 

The purpose of the limita- 
tion with respect to filing suit is not 
that the carrier may escape liability, 
but that if called upon to defend 4 
suit, the suit must be instituted with- 
in the period specified.” 

Passing from this point, to a con- 
sideration of the reasonableness and 
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optiety of the bill of lading pro 
yaons, the Commission holds that 
the provisions in question were and 
we diteasotiable, tinjustly discritn 
watery and undily prejudicial and 
for the future prescribes in lieti 
theteot a rtile that wold be substan 
filly a4 follows: 

“Suits for loss, damage or delay 
hall be instituted only within two 
qeaté arid one day after delivery of 
the property, or in case of failure to 
wake delivery, then within two years 
ad otie day after a reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed; Provided, 
however, that where claims for loss, 
datiage, or delay have been dtily 
filed with the carrier, and such claims 
have tiot been definitely declined in 
writitig by the carrier before the be 
ginning of the last six months of the 
two-year-and-one-day period, then 
sdit thereon may be filed within six 
thonths from the date the claims are 
definitely declined in writing by the 
eitter, but not after. Where claims 
for loss, damage or delay are not 
filed, or suits are not instituted there 
on, in accordance with the foregoing 
jtovisions, the carrier will 
jable, and such claims will 


paid.” 


not he 
not he 


The Commission emphasize the 
point that it has never issued a ruling 
prohibiting carriers from paying 
claims on which suit has not been 
brought within two years, and di 
rected the carriers to modify their 
bills of lading provisions in accord 
ance with the conclusions expressed 
in this decision 

The net result of the decision in 
the Decker case is that the provisions 
of the bill of lading characterized as 
unreasonable and unjustly discrim 
inatory, which have been the occasion 
of the many complaints against the 
Adams Express Company and other 
carriers, will be modified hereafter 
in stich a way as to give adequate 
time for suit after the declination of 
aclaim. As to contracts made in the 
past, unless the carrier voluntarily 
undertakes to settle claims which 
have not been sued within the two 
year and one day period, the Decker 
case affords no relief. It is under- 
stood, however, that certain of the 
carriers, among others the American 
Railway Express Company, have is- 
sted instructions that outlawed 
claims be paid, when it is clear that 
the express company was responsible 
for delay in settlement. 


_ The state courts from time to time 
Mm past years have held that certain 
actions on the part of common car- 
ners have amounted to an express 
waiver of the provisions of the con- 
tract limiting the time for filing 


claims and the period for iristitttiny 
tit As, for exatriple, wherti the 
courts of the state of New York held 
that tracitig a shiprtietit after the ex 
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antagonize plain policy of the 


act, and open the donor to the very 
abuses at which it was aimed v Ap 
plying these words to the case at bar 
the Massachusetts court said, “ This 
decision appears to mean that. when 
the form of the bill of lading with 
its numerous contractual provisions 
has been filed according to law with 
the Interstate 
sion, and the interstate rate for trans 
portation has been fixed with refer- 
ence to the terms and obligations of 
that uniform bill of lading, then those 
contractual terms and obligations be- 
come a part of the rate established 
and neither party can depart from 
them. The shipper and the carrier 
become bound inexorably by them 
= Waiver by the railroad of an 
obligation resting on the shipper or 
consignee would operate to that ex- 
tent to create a preference in favor 
of that particular shipper or con- 
signee and a discrimination against 
all others to whom a like concession 
not made. The public pol- 
icy of the country has been declared 
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The uniform express receipt pro- 
vides that the notice mist be in writ- 
ing, and must be given to the origin 
ating or delivering carrier, and un- 
der the terms of the Cartnack 
Amendment to the Interstate Com 
merce Act notice to either the orig- 
inating or delivering carrier is notice 
to all connecting carriers through 
whose hands the interstate shipment 
passes 

Where it is 
circumstances of a particular case to 
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“June 1 to 5, Atlantic City” 


Is This Reminder of the 1920 Convention of the 
Association on Your Calendar? 


T is to be an event of great im- 
I portance in the credit world, 

this Twenty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Credit Men, to be held at Atlantic 
City, June 1 to 5, 1920. 

This is a year that should call 
credit men together. The problems 
of times of disquietude such as the 
present are best solved when men 
take time for serious consultation, 
which will naturally be followed by 
intelligent and direct co-operation. 
It is a time when more than ever 
East should know West, and South 
should know North; and all should 
know what their fellows are thinking 
and doing in all parts of the country. 

The program of the Convention 
makes but the framework upon which 
the Convention is built. The great- 
est good obtained is the renewing 
and extending of the friendships that 
will give each one who takes full 
advantage a reach across thousands 
of miles which he will not otherwise 
have. 

A committee composed of mem- 
bers drawn from local associations 
nearest the convention center is in 
charge of the entertainment program 
of the 25th Annual Convention. 
They will see that all the members 
are given every facility to make the 
week at Atlantic City as enjoyable 
as possible. 

To make reservations at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel in Atlantic 
City, which is Convention Headquar- 
ters, it is necessary to write to the 
National Office, 41 Park Row, New 
York City. Reservations for other 
hotels may be made direct to the 
hotels. 

ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 
June 1-5, every day 
Swimming, Golf, Boating, Fishing. 
June 1, Tuesday 
Evening: President’s Reception on 

the Steel Pier. 

June 2, Wednesday 
Afternoon: Ladies’ Reception and 

Card Tournament at one of the 

hotels. 

Evening: Vaudeville on the Steel 

Pier. Dancing. 

June 3, Thursday 
Afternoon: Ladies’ board-walk roll- 
ing-chair party to the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, where refreshments 
will be served. 
Evening: 
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1. Dinner given by the National 
Association Directors to the 
President. 

2. Dinner of local association. 
Presidents and Secretaries. 

3. Dinner of Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates. 


June 4, Friday 


Evening: Fancy Dress Masked Ball. 
Fancy dress costumes will be re- 
quired, but need not be elaborate. 
A few domino costumes will be 
available for rent. Some associa- 
tions are planning to bring uni- 
form costumes. One group may 
come as sailors, another as tore- 
adors, etc. 


GENERAL CONVENTION 
COMMITTEE 

D. S. Ludlum, Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., 
Chairman. 

E. S. Boteler, G. K. Sheridan & Co., New 
York, N. Y., Vice Chairman. 

Charles D. Joyce, A. Colburn Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

G. L. Levi, Samuel Sternberger & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. H. Randel, Autocar Sales & Service 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. S. Thomas, Elliott-Lewis Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. F. H. Koelsch, Bank of New Nether- 
lands, New York, N. Y. 

W. E. Thatcher, Standard Textile Pro- 
ducts Co., New York, N. Y. 

— Freeman, Rubberset Co., Newark, 


N. J. 

J. S. Brock, American Metal Works, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

G. W. Retz, A. D. Juilliard & Co.,, New 
York, N. Y. 

P. E. Hunter, L..Erstein & Bros, New 
York, N. Y. 

Lon Hudson, Cosmcpolitan Shipping Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

a a Braun, J. J. Hockenjos Co., Newark, 


Howard Matthai, National Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. T. Baden, Holland-Baden-Ramsey Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

A. W. Pickford, Girard National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

O. G. Fessenden, Stamford, Conn. 

H. Morris Teaf, Traymore Tailoring Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADIES’ AUXILIARY COMMITTEE 
Mrs. A. W. Pickford, Cynwyd, Pa., Chair- 


man. 

Mrs. E. D. Flannery, New York. 

Mrs. R. T. Baden, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. C. R. Burnett, Newark, N. J. 
Vice-Chairmen. 


BUSINESS PROGRAM 
(Subject to revision) 
TUESDAY, JUNE 1, 1920. 
Afternoon Session. 
Founpers’ Day 
Music and singing. 


Convention called to order by the Presi- 
dent and Invocation. 


Announcements. 


Address cf Welcome for the State of 
New Jersey: Hon. Edward I. Edwards, 
Governor of New Jersey. 

Address of Salutation: Hon. Edward 
James Cattell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Response to Address of Welcome, 

Report of the President, Curtis R 
Burnett, Newark, N. J. 

Report of the Secretary and Treasurer, 
J. H. Tregoe, New York. 

“ Founders’ Day” Address and Historical 
Review cf the progress of the National 
Association of Credit Men., William 
A. Prendergast, New York. 

Response for the Living Founders of the 
National Association., George R. Bar- 
clay, St. Louis, Mo. 

In Memoriam: Charles Biggs, New York, 
Charles E. Meek, New York. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, 1920. 
Morning Session. 

Assembly with singing. 

Convention called to order, with Invoca- 
tion. 

Announcements. 

Address: Hon, William C. Sproul, Goy- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. 

Conference Subject: The Credit Man, 
etc., J. V. Day, Smith, Patterson & Co, 
Boston, Mass. 

Second Speaker to be announced. 

Report, Bankruptcy Law Committee; 
resolutions read by Chairman, R. E. 
Belcher, St. Louis, Mo. 

Report, Commercial Ethics Committee; 
resoluticns read by its Chairman, A. 
Seidenspinner, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Address: America’s Responsibility as a 
Creditor Nation, H. H. Merrick, Chi- 
cago Chamber of Commerce. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, 1920. 
Afternoon Session. 
Assembly with singing. 
Announcements, 


Consideration of Amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Na 
tional Association of Credit Men 
(Published in this issue of _ the 
MonrTHLyY). 


Report: Committee on Credit Coopera- 
tion and Credit Department Methods; 
resolutions read by Chairman, W. A. 
Masters, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Conference Subject: The Moral Risk; a 
study; its principal elements and proper 
treatment in credit granting. Speaker 
to be announced. 

Report: Committee on Adjustment 
Bureaus ; resolutions read by the Chair 
man, C. E. Mann, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Report, Mercantile Agencies Service 
Committee; resolutions read by Chait- 
man, J. S. Thomas, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Report: Committee on the Amendment 0! 
Exemption Laws; resolutions read_ by 
nea, E. Pilsbury, New Orleans, 

a. 


Announcement of the Resolutions and 
Nominations Committees. 





THURSDAY, JUNE 3, 1920 
Morning Session 
Assembly with singing. 


Convention called to order, with Invo- 
cation. 


Announcements. 


Address: Hon. Walter E. Edge, United 
States Senator from New Jersey. 


Conference subject: Credit; a study; 
its strong features and principles; how 
they may be conserved and how they 
may be disturbed. Alexander Wall, 
Lansdowne, Pa., representing the Rob- 
ert Morris Club. A. D. Sallee, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Report, Foreign Credit Committee; res- 


olutions read by its Chairman, L. R. 


Browne, New York. 
K. Davis, secretary, 
Council. 

Report, Commercial Arbitration Com- 
mittee; resolutions read by Chairman, 
M. S. Green, Chicago. 

Address: Hon. Ira C. Copley, Represent- 
ative to Congress from Illinois. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 3, 1920 
Afternoon devoted to Group Conferences 


Hardware, Electrical Supplies and 
Plumbers’ Supplies: J. W. Sprague, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Chairman. 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing: James E. 
Black, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman. 

Furniture and allied lines: M. E. Salis- 
bury, Minneapolis, Minn., Chairman. 

Groceries, Confectionery and allied lines: 
R. J. Prendergast, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, Chairman. 

Boots, Shoes and allied lines: P. E. 
Parrott, St. Joseph, Mo., Chairman. 

Jewelry and allied lines: Horace M. 
Peck, Providence, R. I., Chairman. 


Introducing O. 
Foreign Trade 


STEEL Pier, ATLANTIC CITY 


Iron and Steel, Electrical Supplies, Ma- 
chinery and allied lines: J. M. Mc- 
Comb, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman. 

Hats and allied lines: Chairman to be 
announced. 

Implements, Vehicles and allied lines: 
C. H. Speck, Peoria, Ill., Chairman. 
Drugs, Druggists’ Sundries, Chemicals 
and allied lines: J. Edward Stilz, In- 

dianapolis, Ind., Chairman. 

Millinery and allied lines: Eugene Stern, 
St. Louis, Mo., Chairman. 

Paper, Paper Products and allied lines: 
Frank G. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Chairman. 

Paints, Oils and Varnishes: L. E. Phe- 
lan, Detroit, Mich., Chairman. 

Dry Goods, Notions and allied lines: R. 
T. Graham, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chair- 
man. . 

Credit Interchange Bureau Managers, 
in charge of the Credit Interchange 
Bureau Executive Committee. Law- 
rence Whitty, Chairman. 

Foreign Credit Managers, in charge of 
the Foreign Credit Committee. L. R. 
Browne, New York, Chairman. 

Robert Morris Associates, at own head- 
quarters. Joseph L. Morris, President; 
Alexander Wall, Secretary. 

Thursday evening, conference on Federal 
Taxes, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Committee, with its Chairman, 
R. G. Elliott, of Chicago, presiding. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 4, 1920 
Morning Session 

Assembly with singing. 

Convention called to order, with invoca- 
tion. 

Announcements. 

Address: Speaker to be announced. 


Conference subject: The Commercial 
Failure; a study; symptoms and chief 


contributing causes; the possibilities of 
skillful credit management to inter- 
pret symptoms and to prevent fail- 
ure. F. M. Couch, Los Angeles, Cal., 
M. E. Garrison, Witchita, Kan. 

Introducing Col. Franklin Blackstone, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., president, Retail Credit 
Men‘s National Association. 

Report, Investigation and Prosecution 
Committee; resolutions read by Chair- 
man F. C. Demmler, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Introducing Julian A. Gregory, counsel 
of the New. York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. 

Report, Legislative Committee; resolu- 
tions read by its Chairman, E. H. Ward, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Address: Dr. Livingston Ferrand, Presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 4, 1920. 
Afternoon Session 

Assembly with singing. 

Report, Committee on Credit Interchange 
Bureaus; resolutions read by Chairman, 
G. W. C. Klippel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Introducting Lawrence Whitty, Chairman 
of the Credit Interchange Bureau 
Executive Committee and E. B. Moran 
Director of the Central Interchangé 
Bureau. 

Report, Committee on Business Litera- 
ture; resolutions read by Chairman, J. 
M. Paul, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Conference subject: A study of present 
problems affecting credits, such as ab- 
normally high prices, speculation, in- 
flation, etc., and their proper treatment 
and control by credit managers. Ira 
Newman, Chicago, Ill. Second speaker 
to be announced. : 

Report, Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee; resolutions read by Chairman, F. 
Blanchard, Chicago. 

(Continued on page 29) 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































URING the war the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract was the 
form commonly adopted in 

many lines of manufacture, the rea- 
son being the instability of the cost 
of labor and materials, which was 
so marked in fact that it was im- 
possible for a manufacturer to be 
certain that his price would not show 
a loss unless he arbitrarily added a 
large percentage as a safety factor. 

This cost-plus-fixed-fee contract 
method has now been developed in 
building construction; and with this 
method has come the general con- 
tractor, whose part it is to see con- 
struction work through from start to 
finish. 


He is not, however, presumed to 
do all the work, but employs experts 
in special lines to help him—as pilers, 
excavators, steel erectors, plumbers, 
metal workers, roofers, painters and 
finishers. Indeed, the sub-contracts 
may equal go per cent of the total 
contract. 

Now, the sub-contractors work 
usually on the fixed sum contract 
basis which means that, while the 
general contractor does not take the 
risks, through rising costs, the sub- 
contractors must have prophetic vis- 
ion in their respective lines, as to 
what will happen in that uncertain 
but probably prolonged period be- 
tween the time of submitting figures 
and the completing of the work. 

This is a matter of great import- 
ance to credit grantors, for these 
sub-contractors are large buyers of 
a great variety of materials; and the 
question arises, would it not be ad- 
vantageous to put the sub-contractor 
as well as the general contractor on 
the same basis—that is, the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract? Is not that 
which is good for the goose good for 
the gander? 


Commenting on this matter a large 
general contractor says that there are 
certain vital differences between the 
services of a general contractor and 

ethose of a sub-contractor; that the 
general contractor is a co-ordinator 
of the efforts of his own forces and 
the forces of the sub-contractors, 
and that that co-ordination is in the 
nature of a professional seryice; 
that the reason why the cost-plus 
contract can be applied more readily 
to one than to the other lies largely 
in the feasibility of accounting ac- 
curately to the owner for such work 
as is done fully at the site, and the 
difficulty of accounting satisfactor- 
ily for work involving fabrication 
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Cost Plus Fixed Fee Contracts 


of materials at the sub-contractor’s 
shop, the overhead of that shop and 
the final erection at fhe site. He 
states that for the 40 per cent to 60 
per cent of work which the general 
contractor does on the average con- 
tract, he has installed at the shop 
office, a complete accounting system 
whereby costs are kept in such de- 
tail that the owner is able at all 
times to see clearly how his money 
is being spent, and to certify the 
correctness of calls upon him for 
funds, the whole matter being so 
handled that it is not difficult for the 
owner to see the legitimacy of all 
overhead charges. 


On the other hand, the sub-con- 
tractor does part of his work in a 
distant shop in which operations may 
be going on at any time for many 
separate jobs. Now, the accounting 
of time, material and particularly 
overhead as between those several 
accounts would probably involve a 
system of accounting far more com- 
plicated than the average sub-con- 
tractors employ, and regardless of its 
completeness the owner would 
hardly accept these figures of over- 
head without having his own rep- 
resentative at the shop to safeguard 
his interests, clearly impossible pro- 
cedure, but without it neither the 
architect nor the general contractor 
could well certify to the owner that 
the shop costs were legitimate. 

Further, this general contractor 
adds that, when the general con- 
tractor endeavors to let cost-plus con- 
tracts for such work as steam heat- 
ing, plumbing or electric wiring, he 
finds the sub-contrator desirous of 
adding such heavy overhead charges 
to the cost figure, before applying the 
per cent of profit, that the system 
seems impossible, because owners 
question such overhead charges as he 
readily can do, for they are a sep- 
arate item of cost. And this prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that the 
great majority of sub-contractors 
are strong for the lump sum contract. 
If the sub-contractor were to do his 
work under the cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract, he would have to extend- 
the scope of his office accounting 
materially in order to render detailed 
reports to each client concerning his 
share of daily costs in the shop, for 
without such reports, the architect 
could not certify the sub-contractor’s 
costs, and the owner would not be 
willing to enter into an agreement 
to pay for labor unless he could see 
clearly that the labor were per- 
formed wholly in his interest. 


‘ 


The division of overhead as be- 
tween the several clients being cer- 
tified in the sub-contractor’s shop 
presents a problem somewhat ab- 
struse and difficult of solution. The 
general contractor adds, that pre- 
liminary estimates, made to the 
architect and the owner, involve the 
obtaining of sub-bids, and the in- 
clusion in the estimate of sub-bids 
obtained from concerns of sufficient 
strength and ability to handle the 
work. To their bids is added the 
cost of the work the general con- 
tractor himself does; and when the 
owner accepts the preliminary esti- 
mate and makes a contract, it re- 
mains for the general contractor to 
close the sub-contracts; but the 
owner and architect are given oppor- 
tunity to advise with the general 
contractor, and, in fact, to control 
the purchase of materials and make 
sub-contracts, so that the general 
contractor has not the opportunity 
to make a preliminary estimate and 
then save large sums through scout- 
ing for lower sub-bids. Another dif- 
ficulty in the sub-contractor’s shop 
figuring overhead is to determine 
what shall be charged during dull 
seasons when only 25 per cent of ca- 
pacity is being utilized. 


The attention of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men has been di- 
rected to certain advertisements of 
the Commercial and Financial Insti- 
tute of America, wherein the Asso- 
ciation’s interest in promoting the 
use of trade acceptances is referred 
to. The statements in question make 
no implication that the Commercial 
and Financial Institute is in any way 
endorsed or recommended by the 
Association and should not be re- 
garded as containing such endorse- 
ment. The Association lends _ its 
name to no private enterprises, how- 
ever meritorious they may be, and 
deplores the use of its name in a 
manner which necessitates an ex- 
press disclaimer. 


Howard Marshall, for many years 
of Joseph Wild & Co., of New York, 
has made an important connection 
with the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of that city. Mr. Mar- 
shall has for many years been promi- 
nent in credit circles, was president 
of the New York association and 
until the last few years was a regular 
attendant at the National Conven- 
tions. 
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Business Service Not a New 
Idea 
See 2 Kings II 


Secretary T. E. Blanchard, of the 
El Paso Association, points out that 
the idea of business service does not 
belong exclusively to modern busi- 
ness but is of ancient date as well; 
that the Scripture describes in the 
Book of Kings II, fourth chapter, 
the Prophet Elisha as a practical, 
effective business service agent as 
follows: 


“Now, there cried a_ certain 
woman of the wives of the sons of 
the prophets unto Elisha, saying, 
Thy servant, my husband, is dead; 
and thou knowest that thy servant 
did fear the Lord: and the CRED- 
1ITOR is come to take unto him my 
two sons to be bondmen. 


2. And Elisha said unto her, 
What shall I do for thee? Tell me, 
what hast thou in the house? And 
she said, Thine handmaid hath not 
any thing in the house, save a pot of 
oil. 

3. Then he said, Go, borrow thee 
vessels abroad of all thy neighbors, 
even empty vessels; borrow not a 
few. 


4. And when thou art come in, 
thou shalt shut the door upon thee 
and upon thy sons, and shalt pour 
out into all those vessels, and thou 
shalt set aside that which is full. 


5. So she went from him, and 
shut the door upon her and upon 
her sons, who brought the vessels 
to her; and she poured out. 


6. And it came to pass, when 
the vessels were full, that she said 
unto her son, Bring me yet a ves- 


sel. And he said unto her, There 
is not a vessel more. 
stayed. 


7. Then she came and told the 
man of God. And he said, Go, sell 
the oil, and pay thy debt, and live 
thou and thy children of the rest.” 


Our Business Service Depart- 
ment, says Mr. Blanchard, cannot 
perform a miracle such as Elisha 
did. We cannot create assets 
where there are none, but we can 
help many unfortunate debtors and 
prevent 75 per cent of commercial 
failures by co-operating with each 
other and with the debtors them- 
selves. 


“TELL ME WHAT HAST 
THOU IN THE HOUSE?” In 
modern terms, what shape is your 
business in? Let us help you an- 
alyze your business and locate your 
troubles. 


“AND THE OIL STAYED.” 


And the oil 


Thirty-Eight Credit Associations 


“Over the Top” 
By B. C. McQuesten 


Manager of Membership Department 


on the April 1 Membership 

Report of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and shows the 
standing of the local associations 
after ten months’ work, June 1 to 
April 1. It shows that thirty-eight 
associations have gone “over the 
top,” that is, have increased their 
membership beyond the goal set at 
the beginning of the year. 

Class 1. Associations Over the Top: 
Albany, Baltimore, Billings, Bluefield- 
Graham, Boston, Bristol, Columbus, Day- 
ton, Des Moines, Duluth, El Paso, Fargo, 
Lincoln, Lynchburg, Minneapolis, Port- 
land, Providence, Reading, Richmond, 
Roanoke, Rochester, Salt Lake City, San 
Antonio, San Francisco, Toledo, Washing- 
ton, Western Massachusetts, Wichita and 
Youngstown. 

Class 2. Associations at Goal: Atlanta,* 
Nashville, New Castle, Oklahoma City, 
Spokane, Waco and Worcester.* 

ass 3. Associations which have at- 
tained 75 per cent. of gain asked of 
them: Birmingham, Cleveland,* Detrcit, 
Houston, Lansing, Lehigh Valley, Lexing- 
ton, New York,* St. Joseph and St. Paul. 

Class 4. Associations in the 50 per 
cent. column: Bridgeport, Huntington, 
Jacksonville, Macon, Northern Montana, 
Oshkosh, Philadelphia, Sioux City, South 
Bend and Syracuse. 

Class 5. Associations in the 25 per 
cent. column: Augusta, Chicago, Dallas,* 
Evansville,* Grand Forks, Hastings, Los 
Angeles, Montgomery, Muncie, Seattle 
and Waterloo. 

Class 6. Associations reporting some 
net gain: Buffalo, Cedar Rapids, Cincin- 
nati, Davenport, Fond du Lac, Kansas 
City,* Knoxville,* New Orleans and 
Omaha. 

Class 7. Associations reporting gain 
and loss equal: Denver, Rockford, Savan- 
nah,* Springfield, Ill. and Utica. 

Class 8. Associations from which no 
report is at hand: Austin, Butte, Decatur, 
Fort Smith, Harrisburg, Hartford, 


‘Tc following analysis is based 


Helena, Little Rock, Ottumwa, Paducah, 
Paris, Portsmouth, Pueblo, Selma, Tam- 
pa, Terre Haute and Tulsa 

Class 9. Associations reporting net 
loss; Boise, Burlington, Chattanooga, 
Charleston, Clarksburg, Ft. Wayne, Ft. 
Worth, Grand Rapids, Green Bay, Indian- 
apolis, Kalamazoo, Louisville, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Newark, New Haven, Nor- 
folk, Parkersburg-Marietta, Pittsburgh, 
Peoria, Quincy, Saginaw-Bay City, San 
Diego, Sioux Falls, St. Louis, Tacoma, 
Toledo, Wheeling and Wilkes-Barre. 


The April 1st report shows Dist. 
No. 1; Dist. No. 8, Div. No. 1; and 
Dist. No. 10, Div. No. 2, are “ Over 
the Top.” Dist. No. 2; Dist. No. 3, 
Div. No. 1; Dist. No. 4; Dist. No. 8, 
Div. No. 2 and Dist. No. 10, Div. 
No. I are in the 50 per cent column. 
Dist. No. 6, Div. No. 2; Dist. No. 7 . 
and Dist. No. 9 have reached the 25 
per cent line. Dist. No. 5 reports 
gain. Dist. No. 3, Div. No. 2 and 
Dist. No. 6, Div. No. 1 report loss. 

Two new associations have been 
organized since June Ist: Charlotte, 
N. C., with a membership of 16 and 
Minot, N. Dak., with 32 members. 

Drives are on, or being planned, 
in Philadelphia, Newark, Buffalo, 
St. Louis and other cities. Associa- 
tions are indicating activity and de- 
sire to reach goal. 

Report all new members at once. 
Do not wait until the last minute. 
Don’t take a risk of being disap- 
pointed by not having the new mem- 
bers show in the Convention Re- 
port. Safety first. 


* Since the date of the April ist report 
(from which the above returns are compiled), 
inspiring news comes from nine associations: 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Dallas, Evansville, Kansas 
City, Knoxville, New York, Savanah and Wor- 
cester are reported ‘‘ over the top.” 


Saving Fire Losses 


FEATURE of the conferences 

and meetings of credit grantors, 
held in Pacific coast cities in connec- 
tion with Secretary Tregoe’s recent 
visit was a series of discussions of 
the credit men’s part in preventing 
fire losses. Representing the fire in- 
surance interests, was A. A. Thorn- 
ton of the London Assurance Cor- 
poration, vice president of the San 
Francisco Board of Fire Under- 
writers, who told of the efforts 
which had been made to cut down 
fire losses on the Pacific coast. One 
method, he declared, was to make 
the arson laws mean something ; that 
prior to 1915 there had not been a 
single conviction for arson in the 
Pacific coast states, and since that 
time there had been several hundred 
convictions that, for instance, in Los 


Angeles a ring of firebugs, who had 
for several years operated in that 
city on a basis of five per cent of the 
insurance received, had been broken 
up and the incendiary fires were cut 
down from one per day to only an oc- 
casional fire. Incidentally the fire 
rates for Los Angeles had been re- 
duced one-third. Portland’s losses, 
said Mr. Thornton, had been cut 
from $1,800,000 to $250,000 per 
year through the work done in the 
last three years. Mr. Thornton also 
described the work of the under- 
writers in running down the evidence 
against the I. W. W. in 1918 and 
cited numerous instances of the 
work done by the arson bureau and 
by the Underwriters’ Association in 
sending incendiaries to the peniten- 


tiary. 








































































































































































































































HE National Fire Protection 

Association holds its twenty- 
fourth annual meeting at the Audi- 
torium of the Insurance Exchange in 
Chicago, May 4-6, iticlusive. The 
latest publication of the Association 
is on the subject of the protection of 
building walls, a matter of great im- 
portance in the prevention of com- 
munication of fire from one building 
to another. A copy of this leaflet 
may be had by writing the Protec- 
tion Association at 38 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


William Tonks of Cleveland, a di- 
rector of the National Association, 
is rapidly recovering from a double 
fracture of the right arm from which 
he suffered as a result of a fall at the 
time of the convention of the Rob- 
ert Morris Associates in Cleveland. 


The Fire Insurance Committee of 
the Cleveland association has been 
working with city officials on a pro- 
gram for fire department improve- 
ments which, if carried through, will 
greatly decrease the fire hazard in 
the business section of the city. The 
plans call for an expenditure of 
about $300,000. 





The Cleveland association has 
made a survey among business 
houses to determine whether there 
has been a decrease in the number 
of bad checks written since the pas- 
sage of the bad check law. The re- 
sult is that apparently there has been 
a substantial decrease in such 
checks. 


I? is difficult, indeed practically im- 
possible, to get universal agree- 
ment on such a question as “ Should 
a special inducement in the form of 
a small discount or a few days’ addi- 
tional time be given to a buyer for 
signing an acceptance.” 

There is a school of thinkers who 
assert that the trade acceptance car- 
ries such advantages to the seller as 
against the open account, that it is 
good business to give a substantial 
inducement for signing it. Another 
school asserts quite as emphatically 
that the trade acceptance offers, if 
we will, an escape from abuses which 
have been prevalent in credit grant- 
ing, and that it is a mistake right in 
the initial stages of the acceptance 
28 


Paragraphs Personal and Impersonal 


The Interchange Bureau of the 
New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion has recently added two new 
service groups and is now serving: 

Group 1—Paint, Oil and Varnish 
lines ; 

Group 2—Iron, Steel and Hard- 
ware; 

Group 3—Food Products, Con- 
fectionery and allied lines; 

Group 4—Building Trades, in- 
cluding Plumbing and Heating; 

Group 5—Chemicals, Drugs and 
Dye Stuffs ; 

Group 6—Petroleum Oils and 
Grease ; 

Group 7—Crude Rubber, Fabrics 
and allied lines. 

There are also forming two ad- 
ditional groups—one made up of 
Toy Manufacturers and Dealers in 
House Furnishirigs, and the other of 
Automobile Manufacturers. 


Under the auspices of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
and like organizations, the week of 


May 17th to 22d is to be observed as’ 


“National Ship by Truck Week,” 
when demonstration is to be made of 
the economic advantages of better 
highway transportation, the further 
necessity for properly constructed 
roadbeds, and the advantages to all 
communities of adequate transvers- 
able highways. One of the features 
is the offering of a prize for a win- 
ning essay on “Ship by Truck— 
Good Roads,” which is in the fotm 
of a four’years’ scholarship at any 
university in the country, offered by 
H. S. Firestone, of Akron, Ohio. 





Vernor Hall was elected president 
and Henry A. Hirshberg, of San 
Antonio, secretary and treasurer of 










The Trade Acceptance 


movement to be easy-going about 
offering inducements to signers, and 
so lose the chance the acceptance 
gives to destroy these abuses. 

L. W. Peterson, of the Gulbran- 
sen-Dickinson Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, recently declared that the ob- 
jective in getting trade acceptances 
is to avoid the abuses which had 
grown up in the open account 
method, such as the giving of extra 
time, or, rather, the taking of it with- 
out permission, the giving of special 
discounts and concessions. If trade 
acceptances are secured through con- 
cessions, which are first cousins of 
old abuses, Mr. Peterson fails to see 
how progress has been made. He 
believes that it should be clearly 


the Texas Credit Men’s Conference 
at its third annual meeting held re. 
cently at San Antonio. 


The smaller business communities 
outside of the larger cities like New 
York and Chicago have already sub- 
scribed nearly $1,500,000 of the fund 
of $2,750,000 to be raised to erect a 
home for American Business in the 
City of Washington, a project which 
is under the direction of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
The hope is that this shall be for the 
mercantile, industrial and financial 
interests of the country, a center 
from which to study national prob- 
lems and where national business 
policies may be discussed and plans 
for co-operation with the govern- 
ment perfected, 





“What gets the goods out as 
promised?” asks A. de Wolf of the 
credit department of S. Karpen. 
“ Character,” he declares, “ charac- 
ter, for character does not permit 
making hit and miss promises, Char- 
acter, too, makes for safe deliveries, 
for character in the packer and the 
driver lead them honestly to con- 
sider the ultimate customer, and to 
pack and deliver the goods as they 
would want them packed and de- 
livered for them. Where there is 
character in an organization,” he de- 
clares, “it reveals itself; because 
everybody feels better, looks better, 
talks better, works better; and those 
who deal with such an organization 
are the better for it. Make your 
trade mark, therefore, character,” he 
concludes. 





stipulated in the terms of sale that 
the settlement is by trade acceptance, 
payable either in 30 or 60 days from 
date of invoice, whatever terms pre- 
vail, and that concerns which will not 
fall in with this plan should be 
weeded out; that if firms would turn 
down some business offered by those 
who will not abide by the regular 
acceptances a wholesome effect 
would be obtained. Fear, he says, 
has altogether too much control in 
the conduct of business—the fear of 
loss of an account, of injuring a 
customer’s feelings. Whereas, a stand 
for fair dealing always gains the 
respect of customers. With their 
respect and confidence secured, theif 
good-will will go with it. 
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The Credit Institute Answers a Business Man 
Who Wants to Read Profitably 


National Institute of Credit. 


What are the four best books on 
the following subjects: 


Economics, 

Commerce, 

Banks and Money, 
Credits and Collections. 

I am a business man and want 
books that I can read profitably. I 
have found no littleetrouble in at- 
tempting to read such books as Taus- 
sigs “Principles of Economics.” 
There is too much theory and his- 
tory of economics in such books. 

Can you suggest books that are a 
little less technical and will not puz- 
zie the general reader? J. F. 

Chicago, Ill. 

It is not an easy matter to answer 
your question on the four best books 


for business men on the subjects you 
are interested in. Any list we might 
furnish would be sure to meet with 
some criticism. However, the Di- 
rector of the National Institute of 
Credit believes that the business man 
will find in the following books the 
subject matter presented in a read- 
able, non-technical and yet scientific 
fashion: 7 
Economics.—An_ introduction for 
the general reader, by Henry Clay. 

The Macmillan Company, 1920. 

474 PP. 

This book avoids the highly techni- 
cal vocabulary of economics without 
avoiding the essential elements of 
economic theory. 

THe History or CoMMERCE.—By 

Clive Day. Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1919. 


The Open Shop 


Narrow, radical leadership of la- 
bor unions in some parts of the 
country has made particularly acute 
the question of the open shop 
policy, and to overcome this radi- 
calism, merchants, manufacturers 
and bankers of these localities have 
been drawn together, forced to 
make a determined stand. For in- 
stance, in Tulsa, Oklahoma, which 
has been for some time in the grip 
of terrorism of political labor agi- 
tators, the building activities of this 
rapidly growing city have been hin- 
dered to such an extent that busi- 
ness progress has been rendered im- 
possible. 

A highly representative body of 
Tulsa business men met and drew 
a set of resolutions, declaring the 
laborer free from his bondage, cre- 
ated a chapter of the true friends 
of labor and invited laboring men 
to become members. The resolu- 
tions establish for Tulsa the open 
shop principle and, as they state, 
offer protection to every man, union 
or non-union who desires to work, 
and equality of treatment for non- 
union as well as for union men. 

The Tulsa banks, which are un- 
usually strong institutions for a 
city comparatively small in popula- 
tion, also put themselves behind 
the movement, and through their 
clearing house gave out a statement 
to the effect that American citizens 

ve the right to employ union or 
non-union labor, as they see fit; that 
when union labor conflicts with this 
right and thereby hampers progress 


it has lost reason for support, and 
that subsequently the contractors 
asking for financial assistance must 
give evidence of conducting their 
operations on the open shop prin- 
ciple. 


Lumber camps in other parts of 
the country have also been prevent- 
ed from carrying on their operations 
by reason of the obstacles set up by 
unteasonable unions, with the result 
that fifty-six logging camps in the 
Pacific Northwest have established 
the open shop principle. Labor 
agitators are denied admission to the 
camps, though no discrimination 
will be made as to union or non- 


union labor. 


The movement for the open shop 
has also been started in various in- 
dustrial centers of the state of Wis- 
consin, particularly Wausau, where 
concrete action has been taken by 
the manufacturers in favor of the 
open shop policy. The principle is 
brought out in all these movements 
that no one objects to unions, that 
all must realize that good has been 
wrought by unions, but that we have 
here a situation such as we always 
have when an institution becomes 
intoxicated with its own sense of 
power, It becomes tyrannical and 
oppressive, and society revolts and 
demands the overthrow of those 
who abuse their power. 


Such is clearly the case in the 


labor situation today in many parts . 


of the country, and the demand for 
the open shop becomes inevitable. 


Prof. Day’s book is a lucid history 
of commerce from the beginning of 
time to 1912. One hundred and fifty 
pages are devoted to the growth and 
development of American commerce. 


MonEy AND BANKING.—By John 
Thom Holdsworth. Appleton & 
Co., 1917. 526 pp. 

Mr. Holdsworth’s book is a con- 
cise readable presentation of money 
and banking, and includes a study of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


CREDITS AND CoLLEctTions.—By Et- 
tinger and Golieb. Prentice-Hall. 
Inc., I917. 400 pp. 

This book is the most widely used 
text book on credits and collections. 
It presents a wide selection of mate- 
rial on the theory and practice of 
credits and collections. 


“June 1 to 5, Atlantic City” 
(Continued from page 25) 


Introducing W. D. Isham, Milwaukee. 
Wis. 


Report, Committee on Business Meetings ; 
resolutions read by Chairman, Harry F. 
Pavey, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Report, Committee on Fire Insurancé and 


Prevention; resolutions read by Chair- 
man, S. L. Eddy, Portland, Ore. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1920 
Morning Session. 


Assembly with singing. 
Convention called to order, with Invoca- 
tion. 


Report, Committee on Credit Education 
and Management; resolutions read by 
Chairman, George J. Clautice, Balti- 
more, Md. . 


Introducing Dr. C. W. Gerstenberg, Ad- 
visor of Education Department. 


Address: R. S. Hawes, President, Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. 


Report, Committee on Business Service; 
resolutions with introductory remarks 
by Chairman, H. Uehlinger, Brooklyn, 
v. Y. 


aN. 


Report, Committee on Federal Taxes, 
resolutions read by Chairman, R. G. El- 
liott, Chicago, Ill. 


Report, Membership Committee; resolu- 
tions read by Chairman, R. H. Myers, 
Chicago,. Ill. 


Presenting of the Membership Trophy for 
the year. 


Report, Convention Resolutions Commit- 
tee. 


Election of President and Vice Presidents. 
Election of Directors 


Miscellaneous Business. 
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Live Credit Men’s Meetings 


BOISE 


At the meeting of the Boise Associa- 
tion of Credit Men held in April, Henry 
Z. Johnson of the Boise bar made a telling 
address on our Republican constitution, 
and urged that the oath of office taken by 
the President of the United States to pre- 
serve, protect and defend the Constitution 
is no more than the solemn obligation im- 
posed on every patriotic citizen, no matter 
what his trade or calling. 

He said that men now know that gov- 
ernments come and go, and that our Re- 
public, the greatest in the history of the 
world, is to endure only as long as the 
ideas of the men who founded it continue 
dominant. 

“ Serious-minded men,” he said, “now 
recognize that the Constitution is on trial 
today as never before, that it has survived 
through foreign aggression, a war of se- 
cession, a disputed succession, but its 
stability is not assured and our national 
life is still threatened.” 

“Today,” he said, “the air is polluted 
with much villification of the Constitution 
and defamation of its framers, and it is 
for every man who loves this country and 
its history to put on the battle harness, 
beat back the defamers of the country, 
check and nullify their intentions, and ex- 
pose their humbuggery.” 


BUFFALO 


_ The March meeting of the Buffalo asso- 
ciation was one of unusual entertainment 
and instruction. The Rev. Hayatt Smith 


spoke eloquently and delightfully on the 
subject of “Follies, Fads and Fancies,” 
and the head of the Identification Bureau 
of the Buffalo Police Department, Joseph 


Whitwell, described fully the work of his 
bureau. The chief of police also de- 
scribed the trials and tribulations that 
make up the day’s work for the police 
department. 

_ Secretary Tregoe, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, at a meeting of the 
Buffalo association, held April 15th, 
spoke of the present year as the most im- 
portant in the history of the Association. 

Referring to present economic dis- 
turbances, he declared that labor organiza- 
tions must either have new ideals or new 
leaders ; that when force is used to redress 
grievances a Frankenstein is built up that 
will be turned eventually upon the very 
ones who created it. The peace and 
progress of the nation, he said, demanded 
that the strike must go; he made a plea 
for thrift and conservatism for all classes 
of people. 

Another speaker was William Moore, 
of the Baltimore bar, whose subject was 
“The lawyer and the credit man.” 


CHICAGO 


The March meeting of the Chicago As- 
sociation was a red letter event in the 
annals of that organization. It was held 
following the annual Illinois State Con- 
*ference which had been held during the 
day. Although not on the program, Sec- 
retary Tregoe, of the National Associa- 
tion, who was leaving that night for 
Dayton, made a stirring address, appeal- 
ing to credit men to do the hard things 
they are called upon to do in the present 
crisis of our history. ' 

President Burnett, of the National As- 
sociation, delivered an eloquent address 
on the subject of problems and prospects 
for 1920. He declared that it was more 
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important today than ever before that 
business men stand together for protec- 
tion against the common enemy who 
would through ignorance or vicious pur- 
pose destroy business to the hurt of 
themselves and society as a whole. He 
called for greater devotion by our edu- 
cated men and women to that fraction of 
our people who have come from other 
shores and who have no sense of appre- 
ciation of America’s spirit and institu- 
tions. ‘“ These people,” he said, “ must be 
made to feel that they are wanted here 
and that our desire is that they shall be- 
come an integral part of the fabric of 
the nation.” Mr. Burnett pointed out 
many factors which indicate the strength 
of the nation and give hope that we are 
to have in the immediate future a sub- 
stantial and profitable commerce. 
Another speaker was Sir John Foster 
Fraser, a newspaper correspondent, whose 
travels all over the world gave him an 
unusual opportunity for first hand study 
into international affairs. He pictured 
some of the telling events of the Peace 
Conference and told of the debt the world 
owes to France, and expressed the hope 
that that country, America and Great 
Britain, who had been thrown so closely 
together as fighting comrades, would 
continue in the bonds of real friendship 
forever. Speaking of Russia, he praised 
the fine qualities of its people, and de- 
clared that present conditions there had 
come. about as a result of centuries of 
oppression and persecution, particularly 
of the Jews. The Russians, he declared, 
are essentially of a highly spiritual and 
democratic nature, and while the Soviet 
government there will finally have to be 
recognized by the other governments, it 
will not last, because not founded on a 
truly democratic basis, but is in fact 
the most tyrannical system in the world. 


CLEVELAND 


The April meeting of the Cleveland 
association was addressed by President 
Burnett and Secretary Tregoe, of the Na- 
tional Association. The association has 
also recently been addressed by E. B. 
Moran, manager of the Central Inter- 
change Bureau, and C. D. West, manager 
of the Investigation and Prosecution De- 
partment, at which time it went on record 
as endorsing the new national plan of 
operating the interchange bureaus. 


COLUMBUS 


“The Trend of Prices” was the sub- 
ject of the March meeting of the Colum- 
bus association, with President J. T. Dun- 
nick introducing the subject. He was fol- 
lowed by B. W. Marr, of the Gwinn Mill- 
ing Company, who discussed the trend of 
prices in food products; B. J. Throop, of 
the Throop-Martin Company, building 
materials; Allen W. Williams, of the Cen- 
tral Stove Manufacturers’ Association, 
steel and iron; and Frank L. Stein, of the 
Ohio National Bank, credit demands. 

It was the general sentiment of the 
meeting that production is being seriously 
curtailed by reason of the unrest of the 
working classes and the uncertainty as to 
business conditions; and that as a result 
of this curtailment, which is being further 
aggravated by the excess profits tax, the 
trend of prices continues in an upward 
direction. 

The meeting proved most interesting 
and instructive, and the discussion was 
entered into by nearly all who were 
present. 


DETROIT 


An unusually large number of members 
of the Detroit association were present at 
a special luncheon to hear C. D. West 
manager of the Investigation and Prose. 
cution Department of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, outline a history of 
his department’s activities and his personal 
experiences in the detection and prosecu- 
tion of commercial crooks. His story was 
deeply impressive, and assured the co- 
operation of the members in making a 
success of the prosecution program of the 
Credit Men’s Association. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


“Good Fellowship In Business” was 
the subject of the address of Rev. Allen 
B. Philputt before the Indianapolis asso- 
ciation at the April meeting. Dr. Phil- 
putt pointed out the absolute necessity of 
good fellowship today, that business men 
are coming more and more to realize the 
value of closer relationship through peri- 
odic meetings for the exchanging of ideas 
and becoming better acquainted. He de- 
clared that the Credit Men’s Association 
is not only a stabilizer of credits but a 
stabilizer of character and honesty. 


MILWAUKEE 


The attendance at the meetings of the 
Milwaukee association this winter has 
been particularly good owing to the work 
of the welfare committee made up of 
twenty-two members. This committee has 
a specific: responsibility which is on the 
day before a regular meeting to telephone 
all members of the association, who have 
not indicated their intention as to attend- 
ance upon the meeting, urging that they 
come-or send an assistant. This commit- 
tee also acts as host at the meeting, taking 
care that new members are introduced and 
given a cordial welcome. At each table 
a member of the committee sits and his 
duty is to help keep conversation going. 
When a new member is secured, he is 
introduced to the others in a similar line 
and the members who are not in the habit 
of attending meetings are followed up in 
a personal way. 


NASHVILLE 


At the meeting of ‘the Nashville As- 
sociation held April 13, the principal ad- 
dress was made by C. J. Penrice of the 
Tennessee Chemical Co., formerly presi- 
dent of the Nashville Association. His 
address was a masterly treatment of 
credit- conditions in the southern terri- 
tory. He stated that conditions in gen- 
eral throughout the South are good and 
that that part of the country has not been 
seriously held back by menacing indus- 
trial troubles, such as other parts of the 
country have suffered from. He urged 
the necessity of extending the produc- 
tion of cotton and tobacco as the princi- 
pal money crops, for which the demand 
in foreign parts will be more insistent 
than ever. 


NEW YORK 


Freas Brown Snyder, of Philadelphia, 
and Howard Marshall, formerly president 
of the New York Credit Men’s Associa 
tion, discussed vital factors in credit 
granting under present conditions at the 
meeting of the New York association 
held last month. Mr. Snyder treated his 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Annual Meeting and Dinner 
of the 
Robert Morris Associates 


The Robert Morris Associates is 
an organization in which member- 
ship is limited to the credit officials 
or credit department managers of 
banks which have at least one member 
in the National Association of Credit 
Men. 


At the present time this organiza- 
tion has members in forty-five cities 
in the United States. All of these 
members are active bank credit men 
and executives so that when the or- 
ganization holds a meeting it is pos- 
sible for those in attendance to meet 
the leading men of the country in 
their special line of business. 


The purpose of this organization 
is clearly defined in Article 2 of the 
by-laws which states as follows: 

“Tts purpose shall be to combine 
the influence of its members for 
more effective cooperation in carry- 
ing out the objects and plans of the 
National Association of Credit Men; 
to promote friendship and under- 
standing among the bank credit men 
of the National Association ; to bring 
about a closer relation between mer- 
cantile and financial credit men; and 
to improve methods of gathering, 
compiling, analyzing and disseminat- 
ing credit data.” 


On Friday afternoon, June 3rd, 
the Robert Morris Associates will 
hold its annual meeting in the Hotel 
Traymore at Atlantic City. Since 
the organization of the Robert Mor- 
ris Associates in 1915 the annual 
meeting has always been held in the 
convention city during the conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


On the evening of June 3rd, the’ 


Robert Morris Associates hold their 
annual banquet. The Robert Morris 
Associates always extend an invita- 
tion to any bank men attending the 
convention to join with them in this 
annual dinner which is held pri- 
marily to further the better acquaint- 
ance of bank credit men with each 
other. 


Any bank men attending the con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Credit Men beginning June rst 
of this year should be sure to register 
at the Robert Morris Associates’ 
headquarters which will be located in 
the Hotel Traymore. In order that 
proper arrangements for the dinner 
may be made it is advisable for the 
bank men to signify their intention 
of attending the dinner as early as 
possible. 
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The Credit Interchange Bureaus 


{ . : . 
How TheyWill Operate to Give Nation-Wide Clearance 
By E. B. Moran, Manager 


Credit Interchange Bureaus Department 


UREAUS for the inter- 
change of credit and ledger 
experiences have _ rightly 
been termed “the credit 

man’s own instrument of service.” 
They are rendering a service funda- 
mentally important to credit depart- 
ments in all branches of business. 

Nothing must be permitted to inter- 
rupt the exchange of experiences be- 
tween credit departments on a prop- 
erly guarded and reciprocal basis. It 
has been shown in well-defined and 
carefully planned experiments that 
this interchange may be conducted 
through the medium of departments 
organized, supervised and controlled 
by credit men themselves. These bu- 
reaus have filled an important place, 
have conserved principles of safe in- 
terchange, have been economic, and 
therefore should receive the support 
and co-operation of credit depart- 
ments embraced within the entire 
membership of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. It is be- 
lieved that the time is opportune 
to nationalize the Credit Interchange 
Department for nationalization of 
the Credit Interchange Bureau De- 
partment’s service on the basis of the 
local bureaus will assure an ade- 
quate and uninterrupted national 
inter-market service and overcome 
the objection to bureaus now com- 
monly heard that the interchange 
bureau service is intra-market and 
too limited. 


The Credit Interchange Bureau 
serves as a quick, systematic method 
of checking orders or revising a 
credit file; gives increased stability 
and freedom from _ unnecessary 
losses; aids in eliminating the unde- 
sirable buyer, and helps the credit 
department to keep itself accurately 
informed on special accounts; tells 
when the customer is overbuying or 
when he is buying out of his legiti- 
mate territory. The bureau may dis- 
close that a creditor may be mistaken 
in the belief that he is the principal 
creditor; it renders service recipro- 
cal in its nature and based on actual 
experiences, and hence absolutely 
accurate information is assured. 


CHARACTER OF INFORMATION 


The information supplied through 
bureau service is entirely distinct in 
character from the general mercan- 
tile agency report. The interchange 
bureau reports contain the following 
items of comment: 


Classified 
houses. 

How long sold. 
Terms of sale. 
Highest recent credit. 
Amount now owing. 
Amount past due. 
Number of days past due. 
Method and manner of payment. 
General information. 

UNSAFE CREDIT RISKS 


The success of the service of the 
credit interchange bureaus is limited 
only by the interest and co-operation 
of its membership. 

To single out the unsafe credit 
risks and unscrupulous buyers, the 
interchange bureau urges its mem- 
bers to report promptly upon un- 
satisfactory dealings and especially to 
give adverse information to their 
local office. The information is 
recorded through the Central bureau, 
which directly or indirectly clears 
the comments of all bureaus operat- 
ing under the supervision of the 
National Association. Such names 
are then either investigated through 
the trade or carefully watched, and 
if found to be consistently engag- 
ing in unethical or fraudulent prac- 
tices, in abusing credits or violating 
business principles, the interested 
membership is informed. Members, 
either carrying such accounts or re- 
ceiving first orders, are thus fore- 
warned against an initial or further 
extension of credit, and the plans 
of the would-be commercial crook 
are at least partly, and perhaps com- 
pletely, frustrated. 

ELIGIBILITY 


Any member in good standing 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men, whether as an individ- 
ual member or affiliated with a local 
branch (except collection agencies, 
mercantile agencies, etc.), is eligible 
to the services of the Credit Inter- 
change Bureau Department through 
the office or bureau serving the dis- 
trict in which the member is located. 

METHOD OF OPERATION 


In order to impose the minimum 
of work in the offices of members, 
the following methods of operation 
of the interchange bureau have been 
worked out with extreme care by the 
Credit Interchange Executive Com- 
mittee. . 

This committee is as follows: 
Chairman, Lawrence Whitty, Scho- 
enbrun & Co., Chicago, Ill.; William 


trade of reporting 
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Tonks, First National Bank, Cleve- 
land, O.; P. B. Bethel, Falls City 
Clothing Co., Louisville, Ky.; J. P. 
Galbraith, Mgr. Northwestern Job- 
bers Credit Bureau, St. Paul, Minn.; 
T. J. Bartlette, Mgr. Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, New Orleans, La.; 
and S. A. Commons, Buhl Malleable 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


1. Each subscribing member of an 
officially recognized bureau will furnish 
to the bureau a list of his accounts (name 
and address only—no experience or com- 
ment desired with initial listing). This 
plan eliminates the sending out of an in- 
quiry or so-called “clearance” sheet 
which is not the scientific method of as- 
sembling information. The furnishing of 
this list of customers is a necessary con- 
dition of participation in the bureau under 
the new plan of nation-wide operation. 

2. Each subscribing member will report 
all new customers or new orders received. 

3. Each officially recognized and par- 
ticipating bureau will define its district of 
natural and direct interest, that is, the 
territory closely surrounding it where its 
interests substantially and directly lie 
with the central bureau. 

4. A chart is then made showing clearly 
the district of direct interest of each par- 
ticipating bureau, and a copy of the chart 
furnished the manager of each participat- 
ing bureau. 

5. Direct inquiries will be made of the 
manager or the bureau in whose district 

of direct interest the subject of inquiry 
is located. This procedure will be easy 
“to follow, as each manager can, with the 
assistance of the chart, act quickly, for 
the chart tells him what bureaus or 
markets are directly interested in the 
territory where the subject of inquiry is 
located. 

6. The bureaus on receiving the inquiry 
can directly, through the assistance of the 
customer’s list, tell whether or not any 
members in their district are interested in 

“the subject of inquiry. If not interested. 
the inquiry is returned promptly, but if 
interested, copy of last report is sent, re- 
vision is made if necessary, or a new in- 
quiry is made, as conditions may require. 

7. Each bureau will furnish the central 
clearing bureau with the names of the 
customers reported by subscribing mem- 
bers who are not. located within its dis- 
trict of direct and natural interest. 

8. The central bureau will clear the sub- 
ject of inquiry among all the bureaus not 
directly interested in his district and gen- 
eral market, thus by direct clearance in 
the district of direct interest and the cen- 
tral bureau clearance in other districts 
there will be an expeditious and reason- 
ably complete clearance and a report fur- 
nished the inquiring member with the 
necesssary despatch to assure the effective 
results. 


This new plan of direct and cen- 
tral clearance is now being installed 
in the bureaus of more than thirty- 
five markets, and will be in opera- 
tion on or about June 1, 1920. 


METHOD OF USE 


As an example, a local bureau, 
upon receiving an inquiry, first re- 
fers it to its customers’ list file, thus 
determining just which houses in the 
local territory are interested, and 
then secures from them directly and 
accurately their information. An 


inter-office inquiry will go to every 
office within the natural purchasing 
territory of the party under investi- 
gation, they likewise referring it to 
the customers’ list file, determining 
and securing all creditors’ comment. 
Finally the central bureau receives 
an inter-office ticket and this de- 
termines what distant or so-called 
“ foreign” markets might be inter- 
ested in the subject of inquiry. 
All information from various mar- 
kets is returned directly to the in- 
quiring bureau, the central system 
thereby becoming only an office for 
determining interested markets—not 
an office for tabulating reports. 

The interchange bureau can be 
used only by a member when holding 
a bona fide first order or having a 
true account. The Credit Inter- 
change Bureau acts only as a ma- 
chine. A member interested in a 
party inquired upon contributes his 
experiences and comment, which 
might be classified as the raw mate- 
rial, and the bureaus, after receiving 
the various comments from the many 
markets, issue a completed report, 
which is the finished product. 

The Credit Interchange Bureau 
obviates the necessity of asking 
the customer for references, be- 
cause it furnishes reports from 
houses that have already had deal- 
ings with the customer. It discovers 
the trickster and forewarns others 
who might have fallen prey to his 
activities. The cost of several years’ 
service in the bureau may be saved 
by one inquiry. The use of its serv- 
ice continually keeps the credit files 
alive and up-to-date with accurate 
information. 

A list of the Credit Interchange 
Bureaus of the Association ‘will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


Loss and Damage Claims 
Against Common Carriers 
(Continued from page 23) 


give formal notice until after the 
expiration of the specified period, it 
has been held that notice given sub- 
sequent to the expiration of such pe- 
riod is sufficient provided the neces- 
sary facts could not be obtained 
sooner, and the carrier knew of the 
injury, but the shipper must comply 
with the requirements to the extent 
that he reasonably can. In some 
cases where a delayed notice was held 
sufficient the fact that the delay was 
due to the fault of the carrier has, 
however, influenced the decisions. 


NEW RULES FOR LOSS AND DAMAGE 
CLAIMS 


New rules for loss and damage 


claims against the American Rail- 
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way Express Company have just 
been issued to the following effect: 

1. The date that written or ver- 
bal request is made by shipper, con- 
signee or other interested party, to 
trace a shipment, shall be considered 
as the date of claim, but verbal re- 
quests will be considered only when 
and as of the date substantiated by 
the Company’s record made in writ- 
ing. 

2. Except as noted below, no 
claim for total or partial loss, or con- 
cealed damage, shall be paid which 
is not presented within four months 
after delivery of shipment, or in the 
case of failure to deliver, then within 
four months after a reasonable time 
for delivery of shipment has elapsed. 
Exceptions : 

(a) Where claim is made on ac- 
count of loss of a C. O. D. ship- 
ment, the claimant shall be allowed 
forty days, in addition to the four 
months in which to file his claim. 
This based on the fact that we do 
not accept tracers for C. O. D. ship- 
ments unless shipper produces evi- 
dence that shipment has been deliv- 
ered and paid for. When not pre- 
sented within this extended period, 
decline. 

(b) Where C. O. D. shipment has 
been delivered and money collected, 
or where shipment is receipted for as 
C. O. D. and delivered without col- 
lecting C. O. D., claim should be paid 
regardless of whether or not pre- 
sented within four months from date 
of delivery. 

3. On account of difficulty in de- 
termining where or how delay or 
damage occurred, we will take the 
broader view and interpret the four 
months’ clause as not applying to 
claims for delay, or claims where the 
damage to the shipment is apparent. 

4. When, at the expiration of two 
years and one day after delivery of 
shipment, or in the case of non-de- 
livery, two years and one day after a 
reasonable time for delivery, claim 
has not been adjusted or declined in 
writing, and suit has not been com- 
menced, claims shall be referred by 
Claim Agents to Superintendents of 
Claims, to be reviewed by them. 
Such claims will be paid only when 
in the judgment of Superintendents 
of Claims, the Express Company was 
responsible for delay in settlement. 
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Amendments to the Constitution and By- 


Laws of the Association 
To be offered at the Atlantic City Convention 


At the Detroit Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men held in 
1919, a committee was authorized to draft 
an amended constitution and by-laws. 
The committee has completed its work 
and presents the proposed constitution 
and by-laws for action at the Atlantic 
City Convention. The present constitution 
calls for the publication of amendments 
in the official organ of the Association in 
the month prior. to the convention at 
which the amendments are to be offered. 

ARTICLE I 


NAmb. This organization shall be known 
as “The National Association of Credit 
Men.” 

ARTICLE II 
Onsects. The objects of this Association 


shall be to organize commercial credit 
grantors into a National Organization com- 
prised of individual commercial credit 
grantors and Associations of Credit Mef 
located in various cities, states, and other 
political subdivisions of the nation, as well 
as any individual or group, citizens of the 
United States wherever located and engaged 
in American Commerce, for the purpose of 
rendering more uniform and_ establishing 
more firmly the bases upon which commer- 
cial credits are founded, to include the pas- 
sage of laws, and the correction and modifi- 
cation of laws, Federal and State, needed for 
the equal and just protection of honest 
debtors and creditors and of benefit to the 
nation’s expanding commerce; to improve 
methods for the interchange of credit infor- 
mation; to assemble and disseminate instruc- 
tive and desirable data and information on 
credit and commercial subjects; to amend 
business customs and — whereby com- 


mercial credit may benefited and im- 
proved, and the welfare of the nation ad- 
vanced; to encourage the organization of 


local Adjustment and Credit Interchange Bu- 
reaus; to maintain a department for the in- 
vestigation and prosecution of commercial 
fraud; to promote co-operation between 
credit grantors, a better understanding of 
credit principles, and to perform such other 
lines and types of work as the members of 
the association may determine from time to 
time is required for the advancement and 
protection of commercial credits. 


ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP, Sec. 1 (a) The membership 
of this Association shall consist of corpora- 
tions, associations, firms and individuals of 
unquestioned reputation granting commer- 
cial credits, each of whom is to designate a 
representative in the Association who is to 
be, except when urgent circumstances other- 
wise require, the credit manager. 

(b) The membership of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men shall be divided into 
er qunaaen, known as Organized and Indi- 
vidual. 

Sec. 2 (a) The organized membership shall 
embrace the membership of local Associa- 
tions of Credit Men affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

(b) When an application has been received 

from the organizers of a local Association of 
Credit Men and the application is accepted 
by the Membership Committee, a notice to 
that effect will serve as a recognition of the 
association as a local Association of Credit 
Men_ affiliated with the National Association 
of Credit Men assuming the responsibilities 
and obligations resting upon it as an affili- 
ated unit and enjoying the rights and privi- 
leges accorded to local Associations under 
the provisions of the Constitution and By- 
we of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 
_(c) A local association affiliated with the 
National Association of Credit Men must pay 
annually into the treasury of the National 
Association a certain per capita due herein- 
after provided, for each of its members. 
Failure to pay this sum annually, and within 
sixty days after its demand by the Treasurer 
of the National Association of Credit Men, 
and not less than four months after the same 
was due and payable into the treasury of the 
National Association, will subject the local 
association to a forfeiture of its affiliation 
and its right to operate as a unit of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

Sec. 3 (a) The Individual membership 
shall consist of corporations, associations, 
firms and individuals of unquestioned repu- 
tation granting commercial credits not 
located in Association cities, accepted as 
direct members of the National Association 
and entitled to certain rights and to assume 


certain obligations attached to this relation. 

(b) Nothing in the above shall be con- 
strued as preventing a member of a local 
association from becoming an Individual 
member of the National Association of Credit 
M 


en. 

(c) Application for Individual membership 
must be made to the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men in writing, 
and if approved by the Committee on Mem- 
bership, the application shall be accepted. 

(d) The Individual member assumes the 
obligation of paying into the National treas- 
ury an annual due that is hereinafter fixed, 
and should a of this annual due be in 
arrears for sixty days after a demand for 
payment by the Treasurer of the National 
Association, and not less than four months 
after the same was due and payable, such 
individual membership shall cease. 

(e) Reinstatement of a local Association 
of Credit Men or an Individual member can 
be made by the National Committee on Mem- 
bership upon the payment of the per capita 
or annual dues in arrears and an explana- 
tion of the delay acceptable to the Commit- 


tee, 
ARTICLE IV 


The National Association of Credit Men 
within the powers granted by its eonstitution 
and by-laws and any further amendments 
made to them at annual meetings of the As- 
sociation, shall perform its functions and its 
work with a due regard for the interests of 
the membership and with the support and co- 
operation of local Associations of Credit 
Men. It shall have the power to investigate 
complaints against local Associations of 
Credit Men in any of their departments and 
individual members wherein are involved the 
purposes of the Organization and the forms 
of service and character of co-operation which 
it is intended to assure. Sufficient notice shall 
be given the local Association, its proper 
officers or any of its members complained of, 
or an individual member of the complaint, 
and an answer required in not less than fif- 
teen days. The Officers and Directors of the 
National Association of Credit Men, or a 
Committee appointed especially from amongst 
their members and subject to their control, 
shall conduct the hearing on the complaint 
and decide whether or not it is sustained, and 
what action shall be taken, There shall be 
no appeal from the decision of the Board of 
Directors in these matters. 


ARTICLE V 


For the proper support of the Association 
there shall be annual dues from the organized 
membership and the individual membership, 
as follows: 

Sec. 1. Each local Association shall pay 
into the National treasury a sum of $5.00 
annually for each of its members and on a 
day fixed as the beginning of its fiscal year 
and based upon the membership of the As- 
sociation as it is recorded in the National 
Office on such due date. Of this sum.$1.50 
for each member shall be reserved as a sub- 
—— price per annum for the monthly 
publication of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and $1.00 for the support of the 
Investigation and Prosecution Department. 

Sec. 2. Each individual member shall pay 
into the National treasury at a date fixed as 
the beginning of his fiscal membership year 
the sum of $15.00, of which $1.50 Shall be re- 
served for the payment of the subscription 
price per annum of the monthly publication 
of the National Association of Credit Men, 
and $1.00 for the support of the Investiga- 
tion and Prosecution Department. Members 
of local Associations of Credit Men affiliating 
also as Individual members shall pay into the 
National treasury annually the sum of $10.00, 
which shall be used exclusively for the gen- 
eral purposes of the National Association. 

Sec, 3. Membership dues in local associa- 
tions shall not be placed on a lower annual 
per capita basis than the sum required for 
individual membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, not taking into account 
the sum required where the member ia jointly 
affiliated with a local Association and the Na- 
tional Association. 

Sec. 4. In the event that at the close of 
any fiscal year there should be an unerpended 
balance of the fund provided for the monthly 
publication, or the fund provided for the In- 
vestigation and Prosecution Department, such 
unexpended balance shall be disposed of by 
action of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 


ARTICLE VI 


No annual meeting of the Association shall 
be held, but in the place and stead thereof 
an annual convention, which convention shall 
have and exercise all the powers of the annual 
meeting. The time and place of holding such 
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annual convention shall be decided upon by 
the Board of Directors. 
ARTICLE VII 

REPRESENTATION. At each annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Credit 
Men, the local Associations of Credit Men 
shall be entitled to representation in this 
proportion: A delegate for every fifteen mem- 
bers, or fraction thereof, on a membership up 
to and including 300 in the local association ; 
and when the membership of a local associa- 
tion exceeds 300, it shall be entitled to one 
delegate for every 30 members or fraction 
thereof in excess of 300, and not in excess of 
200. When the membership of a local associa- 
tion shall exceed 1200 it shall be entitled to 
one delegate for every 60 members or fraction 
thereof in excess of 1200. The representation 
at annual conventions to which each local 
association is entitled shall be determined by 
its membership of record in the National 
Office on May 31st of each year. On ques- 
tions at annual conventions where a poll is 
taken, or in the election of Officers and Direc- 
tors, each delegate of a local Association is 
entitled to cast one vote for each of the local 
members he represents, and a local Associa- 
tion may designate a delegate to act as an 
alternate for other delegates and cast one vote 
for each of the local members he represents, 
either directly or by alternation. The Indi- 
vidual member is entitled to attend the an- 
nual conventions of the National Association 
and to cast one vote on subjects and elections 
where polls are taken. Individual members 
may also vote by proxy provided, however, 
the proxy is given to a resident member of 
the same state, and furthermore, such proxy 
shall not be received and cannot be voted on 
by an officer, director or employee of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

ARTICLE VIII 

OFFICERS AND Directors. The Officers of 
the National Association of Credit Men shall 
consist of a President, a first Vice-President, 
a second Vice-President, a Treasurer, a Secre- 
tary and a Board of Directors consisting of 
twenty-four members. The President, first 
Vice-President, second Vice-President, the 
Secretary and Treasurer shall be members of 
the Board by virtue of their offices. The 
President shall be Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. There sball be no increase in the 
Board of Directors until the membership of 
the Association has reached 40,000, and then 
it shall be enlarged by the addition of one 
new Director for each 5000 increase, or frac- 
tion thereof. The Officers shall serve for one 
year or until their successors are elected and 
qualified. They shall serve without compen- 
sation aot the Secretary and Treasurer, 
whose salaries shall be fixed by the Board of 
Directors. The Directors shall serve for a 
period of two years except when vacancies 
are to be filled or it is deemed expedient by 
the Convention to equalize the number of Di- 
rectors retiring annually. 


ARTICLE IX 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents and Di- 
rectors shall be elected by ballot at each 
annual convention, and in the following man- 
ner: On the first day of the Convention a 
Committee on Nominations, consisting of 
twenty-five members, shall be appointed, or 
within the discretion of the Officers and Di- 
rectors of the National Association of Credit 
Men this Committee may be organized in 
advance of the Convention and its personne? 
announced in the publication of the National 
Association of Credit Men of the month's 
issue immediately preceding the annual con- 
vention. The Chairman of this Committee 
shall be the last retiring President of the 
National Association, or if he is not available 
then the last retiring President who is avail- 
able. There shall be four additionat 
members selected from amongst the ex-Presi- 
dents of the National Association, in the 
order of their retirement as available; ten 
members, one each representing the ten dis- 
tricts into which the country has been di- 
vided for Association purposes, selected by 
the Council of each district; and ten mem- 
bers at large selected by the Officers and Di- 
rectors of the National Association or by the 
National President, should he be so author- 
ized by action of the Board of Directors. 

2 (a) The Committee on Nominations shall 
present to the convention the names of one 
or more candidates for the offices of President, 
Vice-Presidents and Directors. In selecting 
the candidates for Directors’ positions the 
Committee shall exercise care in a proper dis- 
tribution of the directorships throughout the 
various official districts of the country, so 
that no district may have more than four 


nor less than one representative on the Na- 
tional Board. 


2 (b) These nominations shall be announced 


and posted at convention headquarters on the 
third day of the convention, and thereafter 
no nominations for directors may be made, 
and the balloting take place at the closing 
session, or as the convention may provide. 

2 (c) Nominations for President and the 
Vice-Presidents may be made from the floor 
of the convention during the period tn which 
the election of these officers will be held. 

2 (d) Nominations for the Board of Direc- 
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tors may be made in writing to the Commit- 
tee on Nominations, furnishing the name or 
names of the candidates pans and signed 
by a majority of the delegates of three local 
Associations of Credit Men, from the district 
in which the nominee resides, or may be 
nominated by petition, signed by twenty-five 
or more delegates from the district in which 
the nominee resides. When presented in this 
form these nominations must be included in 
the official ballot. 

3. The Secretary and the Treasurer shall be 
elected by the Board of Directors at its first 
meeting following the Convention, and the 
offices of Secretary and Treasurer may be 
filled by one person. 


ARTICLE X 


Districts. For the purpose of organizing 
committees and for Councillors and represen- 
tative purposes, the membership shall be di- 
vided into ten districts. These districts may 
be changed by Paes action of convention or 
vy the Board of Directors, at stated meetings. 
An the present the districts shall be as fol- 
ows : 
1. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont and Maine. H 

; Connecticut, New Jersey and New York. 

. Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

. Kentucky, Ohio and Tennessee. 

. Illinois, indiana, Michigan and Wiscon- 


sin. 

. Arizona, Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 

. Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississip- 
i, North Carolina, South Carolina and 


lorida. 
Nebraska, North Dako- 
kota 


. Colorado, Utah, Montana, Idaho and 
Wyoming. 

. California, Nevada, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 


ARTICLE XI 


COUNCILLORS. Each local Association shall 
select a Councillor and where there are fifteen 
or more individual members of the National 
Association of Credit Men in a state, they 
shall be entitled to a Councillor, whose ap- 
pointment is to be made by the National Sec- 
retary at the direction of the Board of Direc- 
tors. The Councillors in each of the ten 
districts shall form the District Council with 
a Chairman selected by the Councillors them- 
selves upon referendum ballot, or should they 
fail to do so, by the National Secretary. The 
Councillors of states or districts may meet in 
conference to consider the affairs of the vari- 
ous states or districts. They may be called 
upon for special work other than that which 
relates to the official activities of local As- 
sociations of Credit Men, and all of the Coun- 
cillors shall convene on the evening preced- 
ing each annual Convention, presided over by 
a chairman of their own ection, to con- 
sider matters relating to the functioning of 
the National Association of Credit Men or to 
offer suggestions which shall be received and 
considered by the convention or the Officers 
and Directors of the National Association. 


ARTICLE XII 


COMMITTEES. 1 (Sec. a) In each of the 
states previous to the convening of its legis- 
lature there shall be organized a Legislative 
Committee composed of a representative 
selected by each local Association in the state 
and of the individual members, provided there 
are fifteen or more in the state, and whose 
representative is to be selected by the Na- 
tional Secretary. The members of the Com- 
mittee may for Association purposes be desig- 
nated also as Councillors, but their functions 
will be confined to legislative activities and 
not to those duties conferred upon the Coun- 
cillors as authorized in the foregoing Article. 

(Sec. b) There shall be certain standin: 
Committees composed of a chairman selected 
by the officers and directors of the National 
Association, and vice-chairmen in each of 
the ten districts also selected by the officers 
and directors of the National Association, or 
by one of the local Associations of the dis- 
trict, as the officers and directors of the Na- 
tional Association may decide. Each vice- 
chairman may appoint not less than three nor 
more than five members of his district to 
serve on a local unit of the Committee, 
of which by virtue of his position he shall be 
Chairman. The standing committees shall be 
as follows: 

Adjustment Bureaus 

Banking and Currency 

Bankruptcy Law 

Business Literature 

Business “oO - 

Commercial Arbitration 

Commercial Ethics 

Credit Interchange Bureaus 

Credit Cooperation and Credit Department 
Methods 

Business Service 

Fire Insurance and Prevention 

Fo Credits 

Investigation and Prosecution 


Legislative 

Mercantile Agencies’ Service 

See 

Amendment of Exemption Laws 

Credit Education and Management 

2. 8 1 Committees may be appointed 
at the direction of the officers and directors 
of the National Association. When it is con- 
sidered desirable to have such committees 
become permanent, action must be taken at 
an annual convention and in the form of an 
amendment to the Constitution and By-laws 
of the Association. All Committees are to be 
organized immediately after each annual con- 
vention, and so far as the powers of the As- 
sociation permit, departments under individ- 
ual directorship shall be installed in the Na- 
tional Office for the effective and proper use 
of the committees, and to direct and co- 
operate with their activities. 


ARTICLE XIII 


ORDER OF BUSINESS AT CONVENTIONS. The 
Officers and Directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men shall possess the powers 
to direct the preparation of the program of 
each annual convention, to determine the time 
and manner in which the reports of officers and 
committees and various matters appertaining 
to the convention are to be presented. They 
shall determine whether the reports are to be 
read at the convention or submitted in 


printed form, 
ARTICLE XIV 


Quorum. A constitutional quorum in an- 
nual conventions of the National Association 
of Credit Men shall consist of one hundred 
members or delegates present and qualified to 
vote. A quorum for the Board of Directors 
shall be a majority of its members. 


ARTICLE XV 


MANAGEMENT, The management and direct- 
ing powers of the National Association of 
Credit Men shall be vested in its Board of 
Directors, and in the interim between stated 
meetings of the Board an administrative com- 
mittee of not less than five of its members, 
selected by the Board at its first meeting fol- 
lowing each annual Convention. This com- 
mittee shall meet at least four times each 
year or just as frequently as is necessary, at 
the call of the National Secretary-Treasurer. 
All appropriations from the funds of the As- 
sociation shall be made by the Board of 
Directors or the Administrative Committee, 
and a budget of estimated income and dis- 
bursements shall be prepared by the Treas- 
urer and submitted at the annual meeting of 
the Officers and Directors. Other than the 
general powers of management and direction 
conferred Oy this Article on the National 

, Specific powers are provided for in 
other paragraphs of the Constitution and By- 


laws. 
ARTICLE XVI 


HonoRaRY ADVISORY BOARD. Automatically 
upon his retirement from the President’s 
office, the incumbent of said office shall be- 
come a member, for three years, of the Hon- 
orary peer Board, which Board shall con- 
sist of the last three retiring Presidents. The 
members of this Board shall be invited to 
attend the stated meetings of the Officers and 
Directors of the National Association to 
initiate ideas and suggestions for the man- 
agement and direction of the Association, but 
shall not have the power to offer motions and 
resolutions, nor vote upon questions at meet- 
ings of the National Board. 

ARTICLE XVII 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE AND ADJUSTMENT 
Borgavs. Each local Association has the 

wer to een, manage and control a 

edit Interchange Bureau and an Adjust- 
ment Bureau, but the supervision of these 
departments and the rules and regulations for 
their operation and their cooperation is re- 
posed in the officers and directors of the Na- 
tional Association and may be the subject of 
consideration and action at the annual con- 
vention. Official recognition to Credit Inter- 
oa Bureaus and Adjustment Bureaus may 
be withheld by the National Board when the 
rules and regulations prepared and advocated 
for the supervision and coordination of the 
Bureaus are not conformed with. Complaints 
filed in 7 form and peeperty sustained 
against it Interchange Bureaus or Ad- 
justment Bureaus whether or not they are 
Officially recognized, may and are to in- 
vestiga the National Board, or repre- 
sentatives of the Board, or the National - 


ose, at its discretion, and the judgment of . 
the Na 


tional Board subject to the review of 
an annual Convention will be binding on all 
parties. 


ARTICLE XVIII 
CenTRAL Orricn, The central office of the 
National Association of Credit Men shall be 
located in New York City until removed by 
action of the Board of Directors at an annual 


meeting. 
ARTICLE XIX 


AMENDMENTS. 1. The Constitution and 
By-laws of the National Association of Credit 
en may be altered, amended or added to 


* associations broug 
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only at regular conventions of the Associa- 
tion, and by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers or delegates present and qualified to 
vote, provided that written notice of such 
proposed alterations, additions and amend- 
ments shall have been filed in writing with 
the Secretary of the National Association of 
Credit Men, not less than sixty days peice to 
the date upon which the next succeeding reg- 
war convention of the Association is to be 
eld. 

2. A proposal to alter, amend or add to the 
Constitution or By-laws may be made in writ- 
ing by any local Association, or by any ten 
members, either individual or affiliated with 
local organizations, 

3. Proposals for altering, amending or add- 
ing to the Constitution and By-laws of the 
National Association shall be made in writing 
to the National Secretary, and shall be pub- 
lished in the publication of the National As- 
sociation of the month’s issue immediately 
preceding the annual convention. 

ARTICLE XX 

LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS OF CREDIT MEN. Local 
Associations may be organized in cities where 
fifteen or more commercial credit grantors 
may combine for the purpose of such organi- 
zation, and upon approval given by the Na- 
tional Committee on Membership. Such As- 
sociations shall enjoy all powers of local con- 
trol and management of their internal affairs, 
including Credit Interchange Bureaus and Ad- 
justment Bureaus, so far as they have not 
been relinquished by this constitution to the 
National Association. 

They are cted to cooperate with the 
National A ation and with one another, 
to receive and consider requests for uniform 
action on matters of Association interest and 
importance. ——- their Councillors they 
may consider together subjects and matters 
of State or District interest and importance, 
but they may not join together for the organi- 
zation of State or District Associations ex- 
cept upon consent given by the officers and 
directors of the National Association. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 


Sec. 1. The President shall preside at all 
Conventions of the Association and meetings 
of the Board of Directors. He shall exercise 
a general supervision over the interests, 
affairs and welfare of the Association; main- 
tain a close touch with the activities and 
work of the National Office; advise with the 
Secretary, and by virtue of his office, shall be 
a member of all standing and special com- 
mittees. He shall at his discretion call spe- 
cial meetings of the Board of Directors, or 
when requested to do so, in ne by at 
least ten members of the Board. e shall 
also call special conventions of the Associa- 
tion upon the written request of at least one- 
third of the local Associations. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-Presidents in the order of 
their seniority, and in the absence of the 
President, shall perform all the duties and 
enjoy the same authority as have been re- 
po y= or granted to the President. 

Sec. 3. In the absence of the President and 
Vice-Presidents, a member of the Board of 
Directors shall be elected by ballot to be 
President pro tempore. 


ARTICLE II 


The Secretary shall perform such duties 
as may be assigned to him from time to time 
by the Board of Directors. He shall be re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the National 

ffice, empowered to hire assistants, to rent 
requisite office space, and to do all things 
necessary for the proper and efficient conduct 
of the Association’s activities, subject to the 
supervision of the President, the Board of 
Directors or its Administrative Committee 
to whom reports shall be made at brief 
intervals concerning the receipts and dis- 
bursements, the correspondence, the work of 
Committees and all other functions and mat- 
ters resting upon the National Office and the 
direct administration of the ener. He 
shall offer a report at each annual Conven- 
tion of the Association, and endeavor to build 
up forms of service and to so conduct his 
administrative work that the ibilities of 
the Association mae oo and the local 

t into close cooperation 
with one another and with the National As- 
sociation. 
ARTICLBE III 


The Treasurer of the Association shall re- 
ceive all funds paid by local associations for 
their per —— dues, by individual members, 
and for the blanks and other forms of service 
supplied by the Association. He shall deposit 
such funds in a depository or depositories 
designated by the Board of Directors or its 
Administrative Committee, and shall make 
such disbursements as are in accord with the 
annual Budget adopted by the National 
Board, or for such purposes as are authorized 
by the National Board or its Administrative 

‘ommittee. The Treasurer shall keep books 
of account, showing plainly the receipts 
and disbursements, which books shall be open 
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times to the inspection of the President, 
teed oe Directors or its Administrative 
He shall make a report of the 

and disbursements at each annual 
vention of the National Association or 
os required to do so by the Board of 
Directors within the discretion of the Board 
its Administrative Committee. The Treas- 
- shall be required to furnish a bond for 
faithful discharge of his duties and in 
S. gum and with such sureties as may be 
deemed proper. The Treasurer’s accounts 
shall be audited annually by a Certified Pub- 


if 


3 





ARTICLE IV 


Sec. 1. The Board of Directors shall man- 
and control the business of the Assotia- 
and in the interim between its meetings 
Administrative Committee hereinbefore 
vided shall act in its behalf and assume 
obligations and powers. The Board of 
Directors shall appoint all committees, stand- 
ing and 8 jal, but may transfer this obliga- 
tion to the President or the Administrative 
ttee. There shall be at least two meet- 

of the Board annually, one at the imme- 
diate conclusion of the annual Convention, 
and another during September of each year, 
upon referendum vote of the members 

of the Board some other month is selected. 
The Board shall make =p. an annual Budget 
for the guidance of the Treasurer, and shall 
make no appropriations beyond the estimated 
income of the year or the sums in the hands 
of the Treasurer, and not otherwise appro- 

ted 


Ter Es 


Sec. 2. From amongst the members of the 
Board, special committees shall be organized 
as may be deemed expedient to study, to 
govern or to direct certain important depart- 
ments of the Association. A certain district 
shall be assigned to each member of the 
Board in order that he may take a definite 
interest in the Associations within his immedi- 
ate neighborhood and be at the command of 
such Associations for advice and guidance in 
matters of organization welfare. The mem- 
bers of the Board shall be selected from 
amongst those who have manifested a deep 
interest in the Association, have occupied 
other important positions and demonstrated 
the skill and attention which the directorship 
requires. The President shall have power to 
fill vacancies on the Board of Directors with 
the approval of a majority of the Board. 
Such appointees shall hold office only until 
the Convention immediately following the ap- 
pointment. 


ARTICLE V 


Sec. 1 (a) The standing committees of the 
Association as provided for in the Constitu- 
tion shall consider such matters as appertain 
to their departments, and suggest such lines 
of action as they may deem wise and that are 
in accord with the resolutions of former Com- 
mittees adopted at annual Conventions of the 
Association, or are in agreement with the 
directions and suggestions of the National 
Board. In new matters embodying important 
[orepares or ideas and for which no author- 
ty has already been given, the Chairmen of 

ding committees shall first report the 
desires or conclusions of the committees in 
such matters to the Board of Directors or the 
Administrative Committee for approval and 
advice. Each standing committee shall 
endeavor to bring about a uniformity of op- 
eration throughout the entire organization by 
men, out lines of action and procedure 
that will interest similar committees of local 
ee 
e membership of the standing com- 
mittee shall be governed by circumstances 
and the discretion of the National Board. 

Sec. 2. Special Committees may be author- 
ized at annual Conventions of the Association 

the Board of Directors or its Administra- 

ve Committee whose procedure shall be 
aay supervision of the President and 


ARTICLE VI 


All books, documents and reports of officers 
one committees shall be carefully filed in the 
ational Office under the care of the Secre- 
Ay, and produced whenever called for by 
Board of Directors or the Association in 
fone convention. All equipment, records, 


of account and reports are the proper: 
of the National Association. — 


ARTICLE VII 


These By-laws may be amended as provided 
for in Article XIX of the Constitution, , 






“June lto 5 
Atlantic City” 











































































Far Reaching Credit 


The basis of Commerce and 
Industry is raw material. The 
production, gathering and trans- 
porting of raw material through 
jungles, down tropic rivers,across 
many seas—all these operations 
are made possible by the far 
- reaching power of credit. 


The National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York employs its 
great credit resources in further- 
ing the processes of production, 
manufacture and distribution 
from raw material to final con- 
sumption. 
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Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
P Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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Live Credit Men’s Meeting 
(Continued from page 30) 
subject from three angles, inventories, 
liquid assets and present and future 
obligations. 

Mr. Marshall pointed out that all credits 
whether banking or commercial must be 
made today in the face of economic con- 
ditions unparalleled in the history of this 
or any other country. During the war 
the people of this country, he said, greatly 
increased their capital, for large sums 
were made; but with the armistice the 
people began to spend extravagantly, with 
the result that the money made and saved 
during the war was not used to reduce 
liabilities but to satisfy the desire for 
luxuries, and this free spending but 
forced the prices made high by the war 
still higher, aggravating the shortage of 
almost everything that everybody wants 
in the world. The condition led mer- 
chants, he continued, to buy far beyond 
their immediate requirements without any 
expectations that their orders would be 
filled. But this tendency created a 
fictitious demand, and should a slump 
come the question for the credit man to 
determine will be, how will these obliga- 
tions be satisfied. In this situation, he 
said, it is important that credit men _in- 
sist that liberal reserves be set up against 
a possible depreciation in merchandise ; 
that profits made shall be used to reduce 
liabilities and that funds be set aside in 
appropriate installments during the cur- 
rent year to provide for federal and state 
taxes rather than to continue the practice 
so frequently indulged in to pass these 
obligations along into the following year. 

Mr. Marshall said that it is a time when 
assets should be kept in as liquid form as 
possible, that he had no desire to raise the 
cry.of alarm but to voice a solemn note 
of warning against the increasing habit 
of overtrading and overbuying in these 
days of uncertainty. Safety rests, he said, 
in building up while we may a surplus or 
reserve against the day of depression and 
falling markets which must come in its 
appointed time. 


The credit men of New York have lost 
an able fellow-member by the death of 
Frank C. Vanderburgh, who for many 
years was accountant with Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company. Mr. Vanderburgh 
served his company first in Chicago, and 
for the last eight years has been in charge 
of its credit interests in New York. He 
will be greatly missed, especially by his 
fellows in the machinery line. 


NORFOLK 


The Norfolk Association in its last 
meeting discussed the question of forming 
a class for instruction in credits; also held 
a general discussion upon the results of 
the Virginia-Maryland conference, whose 
sessions were concluded in the previous 
month. 


OSHKOSH 
The Oshkosh Association of Credit 
Men held its April meeting at Neenah, 
where a considerable fraction of its mem- 
bership resides. One of the principal ad- 
dresses was given by H. D. Breon on 
methods of handling delinquent accounts 
through the Adjustment Bureau. The 
methods pursued by these bureaus, he said, 
are those dictated by good business sense; 
the fundamental idea being to assist the 
debtor to meet his obligations rather than 

to force him into bankruptcy. 
Another speaker was Major H. I. Weed, 


who spoke on universal military training. 
Major Weed declared that if there had 
been a reasonable amount of military 
training the country would have saved at 
least one-half the expenditure to which it 
was put to conduct the war. He declared, 
also, that military training builds up men 
physically and mentally. 

There was general discussion of the 
insurance rerating for Oshkosh, and it 
was suggested-that the association get be- 
hind the recommendations of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for reducing 
the fire hazard of the city so that Oshkosn 
will get a better fire insurance rating. 


PITTSBURGH 


Arthur Stanley Riggs, author, war 
correspondent and traveler, declared that 
what is needed in our relations with 
Mexico is an aggressive foreign policy, 
when he spoke to the members of the 
Pittsburgh association at their April 
meeting. He contended if the hand 
supporting Carranza should be with- 
drawn that the present government in 
Mexio would go to pieces. It. is not 
necessary, he said, to go to war with 
Mexico to obtain our rights. Having 
outlined a foreign policy, the American 
government should proceed to carry it 
out. He referred to the great danger to 
our naticnal fuel supply, should Mexico 
prevent this country from obtaining oil, 
and said that seventeen railroads wholly 
dependent upon Mexico for oil would 
have to stop. A strong foreign policy 
and withdrawal of recognition from Car- 
ranza, would be sufficient to remedy the 
present deplorable state of affairs. With 
such action by the Government, the Mex- 
icans could be relied upon to do the rest 
and Carranza’s power would vanish under 
— circumstances like a burnt paper 
ag. 


ROCHESTER 


Ernest R. Clark, head of the English 
department of the Rochester High School, 
talked on business letters at last month’s 


meeting, and formulated certain 
rules-of-thumb for correspondence. 

He declared that the average letter 
‘vriter, writes to please himself and not 
the addressee. Some of his maxims are, 
“Say what you have to say with courtesy 
and kindness,”—“ The modern business 
man must be a skilled mechanic in his let- 
ter writing. His vocabulary is his tool 
chest.”—“ Every live language progresses 
by slang—not by the lazy man’s slang of 
vapid, indifferent words, but the particular 
piece of slang that expresses the particular 
thing as nothing else can do.” 


SYRACUSE 


The March meeting of the Syracuse as- 
sociation was addressed by J. M. Wright, 
Ph.D., of the department of economics of 
the University of Syracuse. His subject 
was “Taxation.” The meeting was in 
charge of the banking and currency com- 
mittee, W. A. Boyd, of the Syracuse Trust 
& Deposit Company, chairman. 

The members of the Syracuse associa- 
tion heard C. D. West, manager of the 
Investigation and Prosecution department 
of the National Association .of Credit 
Men, at its April meeting. Mr. West 
pointed out that the laws against commer- 
cial frauds are quite adequate, but that 
they presume that the credit man will so 
conduct his affairs as to produce.the nec- 
essary evidence upon which to base a 
prosecution. Credit men must learn to 
keep on file the statements they receive 
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from their customers, together with the 
envelope in which the statement was 
transmitted. Mr. West stated that his 
department is not a collection agency, and 
is not to be appealed to except as a mem- 
ber is convinced that a flagrant case of 
fraud exists and is willing to prosecute to 
the limit and without compromise, He 
must be willing, not only to lose the ac 
count, but to go to all the trouble and 
pains necessary to put the crook into the 
penitentiary, where he belongs. 


Income Taxation 
(Continued from page 10) 
THE UNDISTRIBUTED EARNINGS Tax 


The second recommendation, that 
of a tax on undistributed corporation 
earnings, is made in the belief that 
under it substantial justice will be 
accorded both to the Government 
from a standpoint of revenue and to 
the taxpayer taking into considera- 
tion present corporation methods of 
finance. 

From an administrative standpoint 
with respect to the labor involved, 
it will mean a tremendous saving for 
the government, for it will do away 
entirely with the troublesome task 
of determining invested capital and 
many of the other features that re- 
quire large staffs of auditors paid 
out of tax receipts. A similar sav- 
ing will accrue to the taxpayer. 

It is reasonably fair to all stock- 
holders, will not curb production 
and should be a material factor in 
reducing the cost of living. 

It will mean taxing each man en- 
gaged in business on a basis of sub- 
stantial equality with every other 
man who prospers in the same 
measure and will remove discrimi- 
nation against any particular form 
of business organization. 

Under this plan no income will 
escape taxation, neither will any in- 
come be subjected to double taxation 
but substantially all will be taxed to 
the owner in proportion to his total 
income from all sources. 


CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


The third recommendation, that 
to eliminate the corporation income 
tax, is made for the reason that it is 
inequitable as between different 
stockholders in the same corpora- 
tion. 

A corporation is just a group of 
people and the earnings of the cor- 
poration belong to them in propor- 
tion to their ownership of the assets. 

To equalize this loss of revenue 
we recommend that corporate divi- 
dends be made subject to the normal 
tax. If that does not produce the 
equivalent in revenue, it is a prima 
facie case that the corporation it 
come tax is inequitable and is forcing 
payment indirectly from people of 
small income who directly would not 
be liable even to the normal tax of 
at most only the lower bracket. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF INDIVIDUAL INCOME 
TAX RATES 


Recommendation No. 5 calls for 
adjustment of rates of tax on per- 
sonal income to meet the require- 
ments of the budget, 

As all taxes of whatever nature 
must, in the last analysis, be paid 
from the income of the individual 
the only proper place to make the 
adjustment is directly at the place 
that taxes come from; therefore, 
whatever money is required for the 
expenses of the Government coming 
as it does from the income of the 
individual anyway, should be col- 
lected directly from them, for in this 
way only can every one be assessed 
his just share and bear the burden 
which he should bear. 

Rates of surtax on large incomes 
have proved to be as high as it is 
possible to make them and still pro- 
duce revenue. In many cases they 
have been unproductive and have de- 
feated the very object sought, as the 
large fortunes have been driven into 
tax free investment of which there 
are several billions available in Gov- 
ernment, State and Municipal Bonds. 

This money is, therefore, being 
to a considerable extent withdrawn 
from the channels of productive in- 
dustry. 

Rates of surtax may be high, but 
beyond a. reasonable point defeat 
themselves. 


WILL INCOME TAXES BE HIGHER? 

Naturally the question arises, what 
change will be necessary in the in- 
come tax if, this system is adopted? 

How much will the rates of inome 
tax be raised? 

_The Secretary of the Treasury in 
his letter of March 17, 1920, to Hon. 
Joseph W. Fordney, Chairman Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, House 
of Representatives, stated in part: 

“(d) Revenue needs make it impracti- 
cable, in my opinion, to apply the preced- 
ing amendment to profits for the calendar 
year 1920, the taxes upon which will be 
payable in the calendar year 1921. But it 
should be put into effect as soon there- 
after as the diminishing expenditures of 
the Government will permit. It is esti- 
mated that with a 20 per cent rate (on un- 
distributed corporate earnings) and on 
the basis of present corporate net in- 
~~ = suggested amendment would re- 
luce the tax revenue by approximately 
$430,000,000 a year. However, present 
corporate conditions can hardly be main- 
tained, and if corporate income declines 
and invested capital increases as rapidly 
as they have done in the past twelve 
months, the proposed amendment would 
probably cause no reduction in the future 
revenue.” 

It will therefore be séen from the 
eement of the Secretary of the 
reasury that whatever changes are 
necessary in the income tax rates 
= not be due to our proposed 
. ange, but any general advance a!l 
along the line will be occasioned by 
other causes. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Is Building up New England Business 
at Home and Abroad 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits 
$37,000,000 


The House Organ Problem 


is one that many banks and industrial organizations are unable 
to solve in a satisfactory manner. This condition is aggravated 
by the fact that their advertising departments are usually over- 
worked. They have no one experienced in magazine work 
who has the time to devote to this delicate and important task. 


Yet hundreds of the most skilfully managed organizations in 
the country have learned the value of the house organ, either 
as a method of 


a. Reaching new clients or customers, 

b. Holding the interest of old friends, or 

c. Sustaining industrial morale in office, sales 
force and factory. 


We undertake to establish and develop publications of cor- 
porations and of other organizations, and will furnish refer- 
ences as to credit, responsibility, etc., that will satisfy the most 
exacting. 


One of our departments prepares, for any corporation which 
so desires, an analytical report concerning its publication. This 
report is prepared after a careful examination of a file of the 
magazine and contains a series of specific recommendations. 


For a moderate compensation, we continue to act in an advising 
capacity for any corporation to which we have rendefed an 
analytical report. 


Toll Syndicate of Magazines 


42 West 39th Street, New York 
Telephone: Greeley 3725 








































































































































































































































































































































































































TWO VALUABLE DESK GUIDES 


Everyday Efficiency 


By Forses Linpsay. A practical guide to efficient living, 


written for the ordinary man and woman. 


Rules for 


success are set forth in the simplest terms, and not only 
the mental side, such as Will, Courage, and Ideals, are 
discussed, but also the physical dealing with Health, 
Food, and Exercise. Packed full of suggestion and help. 


Cloth, $1.50 net 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


Of Words and Phrases. 


A revised, large-type edition 


of this standard work. It will supplement your Diction- 
ary at every turn, for while the latter only defines a given 
word, this work gives synonyms, antonyms and every 
shade of meaning. Of great value to the advertising 
man and correspondent in supplying phrases, quotations, 


and ideas. 


Convenient, thin-paper edition 
Cloth, $2.50 net 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


426-428 West Broadway 


New York 





New Publications 


For the convenience of our members the Credit Monthly will secure for them, at their 


request, any of the pamphlets, etc., 
and will transmit to pub) 


A HISTORY OF COMMERCE. Clive Day, 
Ph. D., Professor of Economic History in 
Yale University. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1919. 684 pp. Illus. 

This book brings the world history of 
commerce down to 1914. About one- 
third of the book is devoted to United 
States commerce. Contains 34 maps 
and is a valuable and complete textbook 
on the subject. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE: The U. 8. 
as a World Power in the New Era of In- 
ternational Commerce. Charles M. Pepper. 
Century Co. 1919. 366 pp. 

There was need for a book written 
with the broad perspective of a foreign 
trade advisor, and this book will prove 
to be a valuable contribution to Amer- 
ican foreign trade policy and practice. 
Mr. Pepper combats effectively the false 
emphasis that sees American foreign 
trade as merely the exporting of Ameri- 
can goods to receptive foreign markets. 
For him American foreign trade means 
export and import trade and any con- 
sideration of the problems involved in 
it demands an analysis of the relative posi- 
tion of American foreign trade in the 
World’s foreign trade. Such an analysis 
he gives in ar*illuminating and stimulat- 
ing fashion. South America, for exam- 
ple, he treats in three chapters,—Eco- 
nomic South America, South America as 
a Market for Europe, and South Amer- 
ica as a Market for the United States. 
Everywhere his analysis is characterized 


here as being pub! 
houses orders for books recelved from our read 


lished by financial houses, 
ers. 


by a range of information and a breadth 
of vision that make his appraisals of 
the future trade of South America con- 
vincing. Three chapters are devoted to 
the trade policies of Britain and Amer- 
ica. The two closing chapters of the 
book, “Investments Abroad” and “ The 

American Business Man,” contain sug- 

gestive conclusions for all who are con- 

cerned with the part that America will 
play in the new international relation- 
ships. 

ECONOMICS OF THE - 
DUSTRY. U. S. a DL. 
vision of Public Works and Construction 
Development. Washington. 1919. 264 pp. 
A collection of valuable data, which 

should be of great use for years to 

come to all interested in construction 
qaaey se made by the Division of 

Public Works and Construction Devel- 

opment of the U. S. Department of 

Labor. This has been compiled and 

published under the direction of Roger 

W. Babson. One of his collaborators 

was Dr. John Whyte, now head of the 

National Institute of Credit of the Na- 

tional Association of Credit Men. 

FAIR VALUE. Harleigh H. Hartman. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1920. 284 pp. 

The Hart, -Schaffner & Marx Prize 
Essays have for years contributed vitally 
to American economic thought. “ Fair 
Value” is no exception, for it ranks 
with the best of the Prize Essays. Mr. 
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Hartman, who is now Lecturer in Illinois 

Public Utilities Law at Northwestern 

University School of Law, set himself 

no easy task when he attempted to estab. 

lish the concept of fair value—“ the 
meaning and application of term Fair 

Valuation’ as used by Utility Commis. 

sions.” His treatment is an exhaustive 

review of fair valuation methods ang 
decisions, all of which he subjects to 

a searching critical analysis. The value 

of his book is enhanced by a selected 

bibliography and a Table of Cases. Mr 

Hartman has shown a capacity to handle 

in a broad, economic way one of the 

thorniest of problems and his book is a 

valuable contribution to current political 

and economic thought. 

FEDERAL BILL OF LADING ACT (Pome. 
rene Act). National Shawmut Bank, Bog. 
ton, Mass. 
Complete text, with analysis and index, 

of the Act that became a law August 2 

1916, relating to uniform bills of lading 

in interstate and foreign commerce. 

FIRE INSURANCE CONTRACT, THE. Hart. 
ford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn 
54 pp. 

This discussion of the conditions of a 
policy “deals largely with matters on 
which every insured ought to be in- 
formed, and the presentation of the sub- 
ject is as free from technicalities as it 
can reasonably be made.” It also defines 
and discusses the phrase “insurable in- 
terest.” 


GREATER FRANCE and Three Cities (Bor. 
deaux — Lyons — Marseilles). Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. 28 pp. Illus. 


The author declares that France has 
accomplished industrially in the past 
year “so stupendous a task that one 
marvels how the work has been done.” 
He also describes the industrial import- 
ance of the cities of Lyons, Marseilles 
and Bordeaux, whose securities are now 
being offered on the American market. 
INDUSTRIAL GOODWILL. John R. Con- 

mons, University of Wisconsin. McGraw- 

Hill Book Co. 1919. 218 pp. 

Although collective democracy can not 
be successfully imposed by law where the 
employer or manager is unwilling, Mr. 
Commons believes that willingness can be 
educated. “ It is,” he says, “a personal and - 
everyday attitude of mind that sees the 
need and then does things before being 
compelled to do them. Often, however, 
willingness is preceded by a jolt. The 
present day jolt is the freedom and unrest 
of labor.” 


INVESTMENTS. David F. Jordan, B. C. &, 
Lecturer on Finance, New York University. 
Prentice-Hall. 429 pp. 


This comprehensive book has chapters 
on forms of investment, securities, cor- 
porate securities in general, railway 
securities, general investment principles 
and the relation of investments to taxi 
tion. 


INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS, APRIL 
1920. Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. 16 pp 


It is noticeable that these offeri 
include preferred stocks as well as U. 5. 
Government, railroad, public utility 
industrial bonds. 


SEVENTY POINTS ON THE INCOME TAI: 
Common Errors of sangaers in Repo 
Net Income under the Federal Income Ta 
Law. Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
of N. Y. 1920. 60 pp. 


A manual for both individuals and cor- 
porations, except non-resident aliens am! 
foreign corporations. 

THE A B C OF FORBIGN TRADE. Frank 

Henius. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 280 pp. 

The author, after many years of & 
porting experience in England and the 
United States, has prepared in simple 
language this export manual which he 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Efficiency of Labor Increasing 
(Continued from page 14) 
A Varnish Manufacturer, New York 

2. No. 

3. To industrial unrest. 

The shortage of labor is well 
known to those who are employed, 
and the knowledge of this has pro- 
duced a state of mind which acts as 
a bar to efficiency. Every man 
knows that there is a job waiting 
elsewhere, so what is the use of 
hustling, of planning; why stand for 
a calling down here when the doors 
are so wide open elsewhere for the 
worker to enter? 

When the worker finds that there 
are not so many jobs open, the situa- 
tion will reverse. 


A Watch Company, Massachusetts. 


2. No. 
3. Shortage of skilled labor. 


A Packer, Illinois. 


1. Judging from our labor costs 
and our production records I would 
say that the efficiency of our labor 
is on about a par with what it was 
three months ago, with possibly a 
slight gain, inasmuch as our labor 
turn-over is lower than it has ever 
been in the history of the company 
and consequently our working forces 
more stable. 

2. Our labor is not so efficient to- 
day as it was in pre-war days al- 
though a big improvement has taken 
place since the armistice. 

3. Reduced efficiency as it exists 
today in our working forces, we at- 
tribute to industrial unrest and a 
lack of intelligent understanding 
amongst our foreign-born employes 
of which our working force is made 
up to a large extent. 


A Manufacturer, Ohio. 

2. It has not as yet reached normal 
efficiency, if we call normal the effi- 
ciency existing prior to the war. 

3. The reduction in efficiency is 
attributable to a number of causes— 
letting down due to the cessation of 
the war, scarcity of labor supply, un- 
usually high wages permitting of les- 
sened efforts to obtain the neces- 
saries of life. 

4. We have been paying a great 
deal of attention and devoting a 
great deal of thought and labor to 
the simplification of working proc- 
esses making possible greater out- 
put without increase of effort and 
what improvement in efficiency we 
have experienced is attributable 
largely to this cause. 

A Biscuit Company, New York. 

2. No. 

3. We attribute reduced efficiency 


to the general unrest, high labor 
turn-over and lack of interest. 


An Engineering Company, Ohio. 

2. Not yet as efficient as in the 
pre-war period. 

3. Due possibly to independence 
felt by men because of larger income, 
which still causes a situation where 
men lay off one or two days a week. 

4. Partly to abatement of indus- 
trial unrest; partly to profit sharing 
and industrial welfare work. 


E.—Lasor AS EFFICIENT AS IN So- 
CALLED “ NoRMAL” TIMES 


A number of replies differentiate 
between old and new employes, 
though many make no qualification 
whatever. 


A Paper Manufacturer, Massachu- 
setts. 


1. The labor in this locality has 
never lost its efficiency to any great 
extent, especially in large industries, 
including our own, throughout the 
war or since. The so-called ineffi- 
cient labor portion is—in our opinion 
—that which constitutes new inex- 
perienced help, which is necessary to 
add to any fast growing business. 

2. Generally speaking—our labor 
is as efficient now as it was in the so- 
called normal times. 

4. The condition in western Mas- 
sachuettts may be different in some 
respects from the conditions in other 
localities. We think it must be be- 
cause the standard of product, espe- 
cially ours, is as high, if not higher, 
than it ever was. There was never 
an industrial unrest; therefore, there 
can be no abatement of it. We are 
speaking now, of course, of our own 
individual plant. 


A Manufacturer of Porcelain, Ohio. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes. 

4. To the fact that we believe our 
workmen feel and know we are try- 
ing to do what is right and fair. We 
have not had the trouble with our 
workmen that has been prevalent 
throughout the country, although in 
1918 we did have a little labor 
trouble and some strikes. For the 
last year, however, our men have 
shown a disposition to work and 
take an interest in their work. 


F.—Lazsor More EFFricieEnt THAN 
IN SO-CALLED “ NoRMAL” TIMES 


Some manufacturers have re- 
ported an increase in efficiency over 
that of “normal” times. A dispro- 
portionately large number of such 
answers is here given, because it is 
felt that a peculiar interest attaches 
to them. 


A Manufacturer, Missouri. 


1. Practically no change in the 
past three months. 
2. Greater efficiency out of the 
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The White Whiskered 


Seiuchi 


“The seiucht is a sea animal, bigger 
than the ox, with pale red fur, white 
whiskers and two long white tusks which 
hang down like the tusks of the elephant.” 

Sheer chance has revealed a treasure 
in a Jack London yarn of old Japan. And 
now the first part of “The Wonderful 
News of the Circumnavigation” sees the 
light in the May 


ASIA 


The American MAGA- 
ZINE on the Orient 


Beautifully Illustrated—Rich Color Insert 
—Over Fifty Pictures 


Far different is the Japan of today. 
ASIA gives their present political and 
trade relations. Like a seismograph it 
registers the rumblings of these distant 
folk—their spirit towards one another and 
towards us. 


Special Offer of 4 Months 
for a Dollar 


To show you that ASIA is essential on 
your mental table—you may have 4 issues, 
the next four months, for the reduced 
price of $1.00. 

If you want vision, you will find it in 
ASIA. If you want information that can- 
not be found elsewhere, you will find it 
in ASIA. 

Because of the scarcity of paper and 
the expense in making ASIA, we must 
necessarily limit the edition of each num- 
ber. So send the coupon today. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY 


Special Art Insert in Color — Four 
Famous CHI YANG (Chinese Ming) 
Paintings—Suitable for Framing 
The Wonderful News of the Circum- 
navigation 
1. The Wreck of the Wakamiya Maru 
Edited by Stewart Culin 
What Holds China Back 
By John Dewey 
Letters from a Japanese Patriot 
The First Mohammedan Republic 
By Boris L. T. Roustam Bek 
The Romance of the Western Pavilion 
—A Chinese Tale of the Bighth Century 
T. Y. Leo 
King Hussein and His Arabian Knights 
By Lowell Thomas 
Vagabond Poet in Palestine 
By Joseph Koven 
The Ming Tombs—Poem 
By Witter Bynner 
Grace of the Kurds 
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Szechuan..... By H. EK. Richardson 
ASIA’S Travel-log 


Enter my subscription to ASIA, the American 
Magazine on the Orient for four months. I 
enclose $1.00 domestic 

1.16 Canadian 

1.32 foreign 
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“Cash Discount Piracy’ 
analyzes the Cash Discount prob- 
lem, points out all the disadvan- 
tages, and then with complete 
letters as examples, produces an 
antidote for each attempt at un- 
fair discounting. This new book 
will help you to overcome your 
discount perplexities. 


The latter part of the work 
consists of 130 complete letters, 
designed to cover a wide range 
of Cash Discount troubles. 
These letters abound in practical 
suggestions, any of which will 
dispose of what has hitherto been 
regarded as a difficult situation 
for the collector. Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 


“ Making Him Pay” will help 
you to educate your delinquents 
to be prompt payers—it com- 
prises 460 forceful, persuasive 
practical collection letters, with 
43 chapters of detailed explana- 


a 


tion, comprehensively indexed so 
that any suggestion or letter is 
readily accessible. Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 


“Turning Him Down” ex- 
plains the delicate correspon- 
dence which declines to fill an 
order on regular terms yet se- 
cures payment or satisfactory 
security prior to its shipment 
without irritating your prospec- 
tive customers. Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 


“Making Him Pay” and 
“Turning Him Down” will keep 
doubtful accounts from your 
ledgers—will ‘help you to collect 
from delinquents who heretofore 
have tried your patience to the 
limit, possibly with attorneys’ 
fee to be paid in the end. 


But see for yourself—send 
for these books, today. Your 
money back if you want it. 


Consolidated Publishing Company 


P. O. Box, 1000 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW READERS 


may find this coupon convenient 
The CREDIT Monthly, 41 Park Row, New York: 


Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription to be sent to the 
following address : ' 


(OR) Send the Monthly for one year and bill me for $3.00 


in due course. 
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employes in our factory than we 
were getting three or four years ago. 

4. We attribute the increased eff- 
ciency to the fact that we have no 
unions and compensate our men, 
wherever it is possible, upon piece- 
work basis. 


A Manufacturer of Grinding 
Wheels, Massachusetts. 

5: Aa 

2. Yes. 

4. Yes, because we are an “ open 
shop,” operating on a piece-work 
basis and the men have enough con- 
fidence in the management to in- 
crease their own wages by an in- 
crease of output. 


A Graphite Manufacturer, New 
York State. 
1. Approximately the same. 
2. Average 25 per cent more than 
1914-1915. 
4. Profit sharing and efforts to 
teach them cooperation. 


A Brass Manufacturer, Connecticut. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes. 

3. It is showing increased effi- 
ciency. 

4. The constantly increasing eff- 
ciency of labor in our plant during 
the past year has been, in our 
opinion, due to several factors. We 
have paid a great deal more attention 
to the human element than ever in 
the past, and the opportunity for 
contact which has been established 
by Joint Committees has created a 
spirit of confidence in the organiza- 
tion. A Group Bonus System, based 
upon man and machine efficiency, 
has been introduced with very satis- 
factory results. 

Our system of Industrial Rela- 
tions is patterned after the Standard 
Oil Plan and has been very success- 
ful from the start. An investigation 
made by the War Labor Board re- 
sulted in their report stating that 
they had interviewed 262 of our em- 
ployes, of whom 261 expressed 
themselves as satisfied. Classifica- 
tion of all our work, resulting in 
equal pay for similar work in all de- 
partments, has also strengthened the 
confidence of the workers in the 
management. 


A Cork and Linoleum Manufacturer, 
Pennsylvania. 

1. Labor not less efficient than it 
was three months ago. 

2. Labor more efficient than it 
was in so-called “ normal ” times. 

3. Increased efficiency is due to a 
multitude of reasons, all of which 
can be summed up in the statement 
that: the cooperation between the 
Company, as employer, and the work 
people, as the employed, is very 
much closer than it has ever been. 
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Directory of Officers 
of the Affiliated Branches of the National 


Association of Credit Men 


Arranged Alphabetically by States 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
T. M. Nesbitt, Moore & Handley 
Hdw. Co.; Secretary, James A. Gar- 
rett, McLester-Van Hoose Co.; Man- 
ager, R. H. Eggleston, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Nathan . Kahn, Solomon 
Brothers & Kahn; Secretary, J. M. 
Holloway, 81 Vandiver Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Selma—Selma Association 
of Credit Men. President, Geo. T. 
Treadwell, Atkins Grocery Co. ; 
Secretary, R. S. Carothers, Selma 
Hardware Co. 


ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith 


Association of Credit wer Presi- 
dent, W. J. Murphy, W. J. Murphy 
Saddlery; ; _ Secretary, John Laws, 


Atkinson, Williams Hardware Co. 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent T. E. Burrow, Beal-Burrow Dry 
Goods Co. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles — 
Angeles Credit Men’s Association. 
President, F. W. Black, California 
National Supply Co.; Secretary, E. 
L. Ide, 312 E. 3d St. 

CALIFORNIA, San pean the Credit 
Association of San Diego. Presi- 
dent, F. R, Shaffer, Klauber-Wangen- 
heim Co. ; Secretary, Carl O. Retsloff, 
573 Spreckels Theatre Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA, San _ Francisco—San 
Francisco Credit Men’s Association. 
President, C. Baen, Anglo & 
London-Paris National Bank; Sec- 
ary, Felix S. Jeffries, 461 Market 
Rs 


COLORADO, Denver—Denver Credit 
Men’s Association. President, W. F. 
Courtney, Armour & Co.; Secretary, 
E. O. unting, Auto Equipment Co. ; 
Assistant Secretary, David F. Lowe, 
503 Continental Bldg. 

COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. Vice-President, 
e. Ss. Whipple, Henkel-Duke Merc. 

; Secretary, L. P. Nelson, Riden- 
“om ’ Baker Merc. Co.; Assistant Sec- 
retary, F. L. Taylor, 747 Thatcher 
Bldg. 

CONNECTICUT, _Bridgeport—Bridge- 
port Association of Credit Men. 
President, C. L. Wooton, The A. W. 
Burritt Co.; Secretary, H. A. Penny, 
The A. W. Burritt Co. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford 


Los 


Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, C. DeL. Alton, The J. B. 
Williams Co., Glastonbury; Secre- 


tary, E. S. Pierce, Pierce, Inc. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New 
Haven Association of Credit Men. 
President H. F. Beebe, Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co.; Secretary, Dean 
C. Texido, Merchants National 


Bank. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washing- 
ton—Washington Association of 
Credit Men. President, Carl C. 


Mueller, Geo. J. Mueller; Secretary, 
‘ Preston Shealey, 726 Colorado 
g. 





FLORIDA, Jacksonville — Jacksonville 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
James Lassiter, W. B. Johnson Co.; 
Secretary, R. A. Yockey, Cohen Bros. 

FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa Association 
of Credit Men. President, Frank 
Bentley, The Bentley-Gray Dry Goods 
Co.; Secretary, L. A. Thayer, Tampa 
Hdw. Co. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta Association 
of Credit Men. President, 
Collinsworth, Gramling, Spalding & 
Collinsworth; Secretary, 

Barrett, Chamber of Commerce Bids. 

GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Paul 
H. Dunbar, Clark Milling Co. ; Sec- 
retary, R. A. Heath, Heath, Bolster 
& Turner. 

GEORGIA, Macon—Macon Association 
of Credit Men. President, J. T. Mc- 
Gehee, Macon Paper Co.; Secretary, 
J. Tom Dent, S. R. Jaques & Tinsley 
i ; Manager, A. F. McGhee, Room 

ues Bldg. 

GEOR TA. Savannah—Savannah Credit 
Men’s Association. President, J. J. 
Higgins, care “- Ag & Cad- 
bury; Secretary, W. Hohenstein, 
Southern Cotton Oil Tiadine Co. 

IDAHO, Boise—Boise Association of 


Credit Men, Ltd. President, R. M. 
Davidson, Davidson Grocery Co.; 
Secretary, D. J. A. Dirks, 216-218 


Boise City National Bank Bldg. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago Associa- 


tion of Credit Men. President, 
Robert J. Kane, Joyce, Kane & 
Albrecht Co. 522 S. Clinton St.; 


Secretary, Chas. R. Dickerson, 10 
South La Salle St. 

ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, R. L. 
Smith, Decatur Grocer Co.; Secre- 
tary, Walker, National 
Grocer Co. 

ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. D. 
Upton, Isaac Walker Hdw. Co.; Sec- 
retary, E. J. Galbraith, Lehman "Bldg. 


ee Quincy—Quincy ee 


f Credit Men. President, C. 
Koch, Miller-Arthur Drug Co.; _ 
retary, Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Con- 
fectionery Co. 

ILLINOIS, Rockford—Rockford Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, E. 
J. Duel, Travelers -Insurance Co.; 
Secretary, Sidney L. Schoop, 304 
Trust Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfield As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
John Springer, Springfield Paper Co.; 
Secretary, John C. Troesch, Capital 
City Paper Co. 

INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville 
sociation of Credit Men. 
W. C. Fauquher, Blount Plow 
Works; Secretary, H. W. Voss, 
Furniture Exchange Bldg. 

INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne As- 
sociation of Credit Men. seenient 
Will A. Hobson, Ft. rae SS 
Supply Co.; Secretary, rthur 
Parry, 611 Shoaff Bldg. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis — Indianapolis 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, E. G. Holmes, C. P. Lesh 
Paper Co.; Secretary, Lawrence G. 


; As- 
President, 
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Holmes, 212 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg.; Assistant Secretary, Mrs. E 
M. Parry, Pitman-Moore Co. 

INDIANA, Muncie—Mf&incie Association 
of Credit Men. President, George 
M. Spencer, American Lawn Mower 
Co.; Secretary, Thos. E. Bracken, 
Silverberg, Bracken & Gray. 

INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, ; Grimes, Mishawaka 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; 
Secretary, E. N. Bigelow, Kawneer 
Manufacturing Co., Niles, Mich. 

INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute 
Association of Credit. Men. Presi- 
dent, Benjamin Heer, Power Supply 
Co.; Secretary, Walter W. Shook, C. 
W. Bauermeister Company. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
J. .D. Nicoll, Warfield-Pratt-Howell 
Co. ; Secretary, J. J. Lenihan, 504 
Mullin Bldg. 

IOWA, Davenport—Davenport Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, P. 
Lagomarcino, Lagomarcino-Grupe 
Co.; Secretary, Isaac Petersberger, 
222 Lane Bldg. 

IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C. L. 
Coussens, C. L. Percival Co.; Secre- 
tary, Don E. Neiman, 421 Fleming 
Blidg. 

IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa Association 
of Credit Men. President, Jesse 
Spurgeon, Samuel Mahon Co.; Sec- 
retary, Wm. A. Hunt, 114 S; Market 


St. 

IOWA, Sioux City—Sioux City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, J. 
B. Murphy, Kennedy & Parsons; 
Secretary, John Bohm, Sioux City 
Iron Company; Assistant Secretary, 
Peter Balkema, 601 Trimble Bldg. 

IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo Association 
of Credit Men. President, U. H. 
Tatman, Associated Mfgrs. Co.; Sec- 
an G. B. Worthen, 518 Black 


KANS! AS, Wichita—Wichita Association 
of Credit Men. President, A. 
Errickson, Dold Packing Company; 
Secretary, Harry D. Howard, Massey 
Iron Co.; Assistant Secretary, M. E. 
Garrison, 1009 Beacon Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Lexington — Lexington 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
H. A. Power, Power Grocery Co., 


Paris, Ky.; Secretary, John D. Allen, 
412 Fayette National Bank Bldg. 
KENTUCKY, Louisville — Louisville 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
A. B. Harris, Otis Hidden Co.; Sec- 
retary, Chas. D. Divine, U. S. Trust 
Co. Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Paducah—Paducah Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, J. 
M. Walton, Covington Bros. & Co.; 
Secretary, Frederick Speck, Paducah 


ron Co. 

LOUISIANA, New  Orleans— New 
Orleans Credit Men’s Association. 
President, G. Owen Vincent, Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank; Sec- 
retary, J. Bartlette, 608 ‘Canal 
Fees Bank Bldg. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
R. T. Baden, Holland-Baden Ram- 
sey Co.; Secretary, Ira L. Morning- 
star, 100 Hopkins Place. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston — Boston 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
Edward P. Tuttle, Atlas Shoe Co.; 
Secretary, Herbert A. Whiting, 77 


Summer St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield—Wes- 
Association of 
President, W._ B. 


tern Massachusetts 
Credit Men. 
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Keiser, Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, F. 
H. Belden, Jr., P. O. Box 127. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Wor- 
cester Association of Credit Men. 
President, Paul Fielden, Norton Co.; 
seer. Louis H. Elliott, Wm. 
Allen’s.Sons Co. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, 
Edgar R. Ailes, Detroit Steel 
Products Co.; Secretary, Frank R. 
Hamburger, 622 Farwell Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand 
Rapids Credit Men’s Association. 
President, John D. Karel, Michigan 
Chair Company; Secretary, Walter 
H. Brooks, 541 Michigan Trust Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo — Kalamazoo 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Charles McCarthy, Warden 
Grpcery Co.; Secretary, F. G. Dewey, 
Kalamazoo City Savings Bank. 

MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, W. 
C. Dudley, Dudley Paper Company; 
Secretary, J. Earle Brown, Lansing, 


Mich. 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw—North Eastern 
Michigan Association of Credit Men. 
President, W. H. Hogan, Lee & 
Cady; Secretary, John Hopkins, 315 
Bearinger Bldg. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. (Duluth-Su- 
perior) President, A. B. Anderson, 
Duluth Plumbing Supplies Co.; Sec- 
retary, E. G. Robie, 415 Lonsdale 


Bldg. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis — Minne- 
apolis Association of Credit Men. 
President, Leon M. Powell, W. S. 
Nott Co.; Secretary, W. O. Hawkins, 
McClellan Paper Co. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
W. G. Anglim, Whaley & Anglim; 
Secretary, Wm. R. Olsen, Finch, Van 
Slyck & McConville. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, W. Everley, J. W. Jenkins’ 
Sons Music Co.; Secretary, F. B. 
Rose, 303-7 New England Bldg. 

MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
T. W. Leftwich, Roberts Cone Co.; 
Secretary, C. A. Wells, J. S. Brit- 
tain D. G. Co. 

M:SSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, G. 
F. Bentrup, Koken Companies, Inc. ; 
sereeny, C. P. Welsh, 510 Locust 


t. 

MONTANA, Billings—Billings Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C. D. 
Wigginhorn, Wigginhorn Wholesale 
Drug & Tobacco Co.; Secretary H. C. 
Stringham, Electric Bldg. 

MONTANA, Butte — Butte Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. P 
Wilson, Henningsen Produce Co.; 
Secretary, W. E. DuFresne, Montana 
Hardware Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
R. E. Clawson, Ind., Telephone Bldg. 

MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern 
Montana Association of Credit Men. 
President, U. J. Finn, Swift & Co.; 
Secretary, W: L. Ignatius, 216 Ford 


Bldg. 

MONTANA, Helena—Helena Associa- 
Men’s Association. President, M. 
V. Wilson, Helena Hardware Co.; 
Secretary, P. G. Schroeder, Room 9, 
Pittsburgh Blk. 

NEBRASKA, Hastings—Hastings Credit 
Men’s Association. President, John 
W. Gates, Wm. M. Dutton & Sons 
Co.; Secretary, George V. Yeoman, 
Hastings Bottling Co. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln Credit 
Men’s Association. President, N. 
Lieberman, Union Wall Paper & 
Paint Co.; Secretary, Guy C. Harris, 
Schwarz Paper Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha- As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
R. P. Robinson Groneweg & Schoent- 
gen Co.; Council Bluffs, Iowa; Sec- 
retary, {; T. Cunningham, Pioneer 
Glass & Paint Co. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark—Newark As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
C. M. Freeman, The Rubberset -Co.; 
Secretary, George A. Kuhn, 790 
Broad St. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Alex- 
ander McKensie, Jr., The Embossing 
Co.; Secretary, Walter S. Geddes, 
Jas. McKinney & Son. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 
Frank A. Worth, Spencer, Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc.; Secretary, Earl G. Camp- 
bell, 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 

NEW YORK, New York—New York 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
E. S. Boteler, G. K. Sheridan & Co.; 
Secretary, A. H. Alexander, 320 
Broadway. 

NEW YORK Rochester—Rochester As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
H. N. McAnally, Rochester Stamping 
Co.; Secretary, Eben Halley 74 
Ridgeway Ave. 

NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, S. 
M. Anderson, Hammond Steel Co., 
Inc.; Secretary, F. J. Benner, 617 
Dillaye Bldg. 

NEW YORK, Utica—Utica Association 
of Credit Men. President, Hoyt L. 
Jamison, Utica Plumbing Supply Co. ; 
Secretary, J. Lyman Gollegly, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Char- 
lotte Association of Credit Men. 
President, W. H. Willard, National 
Aniline Chemical Co.; Secretary, C. 
H. A. Rupp, C. C. Coddington, Inc. 

NORTH DAKOTA,  Fargo— Fargo 

Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Frank H. Chaney, Chaney, 
Everhart Co.; Secretary, H. 
Loomis, N. W. Mutual Savings & 
Loan Association. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks— 
Grand Forks Association of Credit 
Men. President, E. MacLean, 
Nash Brothers; Secretary, S. H. 
Booth, Congress Candy Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Orrin M. Pierce, Minot Grocery Co.; 
Secretary, V. R. Tompkins, Campbell 
— Topkins Ice Cream Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Chas. 
W. Dupuis, Citizens’ National Bank; 
Secretary, Edwin C. Brunst, 1503 
Union Trust Bldg. 

OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland Association 
of Credit Men. President, E. : 
Jaynes, The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co. ; Secretary, D. W. Cauley, 318 
Engineers’ Bldg. 

OHIO, Columbus—Columbus Credit 

President, John 


Men’s Association. 
T. Dunnick, Erner & Hopkins Co.; 
Secretary, Benson G. Watson, 411- 
420 The New First National Bank 
Bldg. 

OHIO, Dayton —Dayton Association of 
Credit Men. President, L. J. Ihrig, 
Egry Fare Register Co.; Secretary, 
N. F. Nolan, 607 Schwind Bldg. 

OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, T. 
E. Lanier, Gilbert Grocery Co.; Sec- 
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B. A. Leichner, Standard 

Ply Co. 

OHIO, Toledo—Toledo Association of 
Credit Men. President, C. N. Bey. 
Woolson Spice Co.; Secretary, Fred 
A. Brown, 723 Nicholas Bldg. 

OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown Asso. 
ciation of Credit Men. President, J 
A. Thompson, The Bradstreet Cy; 
Secretary, W. C. McKain, 11053 
Mahoning National Bank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Okla- 
homa City Association of Credit 
Men. President, Carl F. Wiedeman, 
Collins, Dietz, Morris Co.; Secretary, 

Eugene Miller, 620 Insurance Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA,  Tulsa—Tulsa Credit 
Men’s Association. President, A, K. 
Dawson, Dawson Produce Co.; Sec- 
retary, A. Rayson, Municipal 


Bldg. 

OREGON, Portland—Portland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, S, L, 
Eddy, Ladd & Tilton Bank; Seere. 
tary, A. C. Longshore, Northwestern 
National Bank. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh 
Valley Association of Credit Men, 
President, A. D. Gomery, Gomery 
Brothers; Secretary, J. H. J. Rein- 
hard, 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harris- 
burg Association of Credit Men. 
President, Joseph Claster, 119 South 
2d St.; Secretary, H. B. Lau, Moor- 
head Knitting Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New 
Castle Association of Credit Men. 
President, W. C. McKeown, New 
Castle Electric Co.; Secretary, Roy 
M. Jamison, 332 Safe Deposit & 
Trust Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Phila- 
delphia Association of Credit Men. 
President, J. Spencer Brock, Young, 
Smyth Field Company; Secretary, 
David A. Longacre, Room 801, 1011 
Chestnut St. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh — Pitts- 
burgh Association of Credit Men. 
President, T. K. Cree, Alling & Cory 
Co.; Secretary, A. C. Ellis, 1213 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Reading—Reading 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
E. J. Morris, Reading Wholesale 
Grocery Co.; Secretary, Geo. W. 
Mayers, Kurtz & Mayers. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre — 
Wilkes-Barre Association of Credit 
Men. President, D. H. Crocker, c/o 
Crocker Grocery Co.; Secretary, Geo. 
H. McDonnell, 316-320 Miner’s Bank 


Bldg. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Provi- 
dence Association of Credit Men 
President, Howard F. Barker, Bel- 
cher & Loomis Hardware Co.; Sec- 
retary, F. Elmer Havens, Hope 
Webbing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls Association of Credit Men 
President, C. Cone, Andrew 
Kuehn Co.; Secretary, Miss Christine 
Olson, Sioux Falls Paint & Glass Co. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga — Chatta- 
nooga Association of Credit Men 
President, Chas. F. Hood, F. A 
Hood Company; Secretary, H. W. 
Longgley, Chattanooga Wheelbarrow 


oO. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville — Knoxville 
Association of Credit Men. Pres 
dent, A. W. Thompson, House-Has- 
son Hardware Co.; Secretary, W. A 
= Groat, Anderson-Dulin-Varnell 


0. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A* 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
R. A. Spicer, B. F. Avery & Sons 
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Co.; Secretary, W. A. Woodmansee, 
Goodbar & Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
Miss Gladys Hess, 2d Floor, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg. ‘ 

TENNESSEE, Nashville — Nashville 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
Chas. Reynolds, Reynolds-Lindheim 
Cigar Co.; Secretary, Chas. H. War- 
wick, 803-805 Stahlman Bldg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin Association of 
Credit Men. President, A. J. Eilers, 
McKean-Eilers Co.; Secretary, Mrs. 
R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. ; 

TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. President, E. H. 
Server, Texas Harvester Co.; Secre- 
tary, E. C. Scott, Texas Drug Co. 

TEXAS, El Paso—tTri-State Association 
of Credit Men. President, C. S. 
Nasits, American Grocery Co.; Sec- 
retary, T. E. Blanchard, 622-3 Caples 
Bldg. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Fort Worth As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
H. R. Elbert, Waples Platter Grocery 
Co.; Secretary, E. G. Parker, King 
Candy Co. . 

TEXAS, Houston—Houston Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. H 
Willcockson, Brown Cracker & 
Candy Co.; Secretary, H. W. Brown, 
315 First National Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Paris—Paris Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Ass’n. President, Walter G. 
Moore, Collins & Moore; Secretary, 
Maury Robinson, O. L. Gregory 
Vinegar Co. 

TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio 
Credit Men’s Ass’n. President, 
Arthur Horine, Pioneer Flour Mills; 
Secretary, H. M. Hart, City 
National Bank; Manager, Henry A. 
Hirshberg, Chamber of Commerce, 
313 Alamo National Bank_ Bldg. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco Association of 
Credit Men. President, M. G. Olsen, 
Williams Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, 
Roy A. McKnight, McKnight Sun- 
dries Co. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—Utah Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, F. A. 
Pyke, Pyke-Druehl Co.; Secretary, 
F. S. Walden, Strevell-Paterson 
Hardware Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
Walter Wright, P. O. Box 886. 

VERMONT, Burlington—Vermont As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Henry H. Hagar, Hagar Hardware 
& Paint Co.; Secretary, Neil L. 
Stanley, P. O. Box 385. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, _ Bristol — 
Bristol Association of Credit Men. 
President, E. M. Woolsey, Head 
Lipscomb McCormick Co.; Secretary, 
T. L. Hayworth, Lockett-Reeves Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg — Lynchburg 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
W. Ward Hii, Hin suggy & Wagon 
Co.; Secretary, John H. Davis, Crad- 
dock Terry Co, 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk — Norfolk-Tide- 
water Association of Credit Men. 
President, H. G. Barbee, Harris 
Woodson Barbee Co.; Secretary, 
Shelton N. Woodard, 1700 Granby 


St. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond Cred- 
it Men’s Association. President, W. 
M., Jones, Richmond Stove Co.; Sec- 
retary, Jo Lane Stern, 1106 Main 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, J. H. 
Taylor, Howery-Taylor Milling Co.; 
Secretary, R. M. Winborne, Roanoke 
Grocery and Milling Co. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 
W. E. Beamer, Western Dry Goods 
Co.; Secretary, F. A. Godfrey, E. C. 
Klyce Co. (Continued on page 46) 












A Wife 
Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful 
woman and a distinguished man. Little 
indeed did the gay and gallant crowd 
know that around these heads there flew 
stories of terror—of murder—and trea- 
son. That on their entrance, half a 
dozen detectives sprang up from differ- 
ent parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War 
Department in Washington blazed far 
into the night. With their fate was 
wound the tragedy of a broken mar- 
riage, of a fortune lost, of a nation 
betrayed. 

It is a wonderful story, with the kind of mystery 
that you will sit up nights trying to fathom. It is just 
one of the stories fashioned by that master of mystery. 


CRAIG KENNEDY 
a! , > iY det) 
JheAmerican Sherlock Holmes 


ARTHUR B. 


iS Lae, Mie, 
Py, boa Ya TR est a Wives ae 
GheAmerican ConanDoyle "ig? 









He is the detective genius of our 
age. He has taken science—science 
that stands for this age—and allied 
it to the mystery and romance of de- 
tective fiction. Even to the smallest 
detail, every bit of the plot is worked 
out scientifically. For nearly 10 years 
America has been watching his Craig 
Kennedy—marveling at the strange, 
new, startling things that detective 
hero would unfold. Such plots—such 
suspense—with real, vivid people mov- 
ing through the maelstrom of life! 
Frenchmen have mastered the art of 
terror stories. English writers have 
thrilled whole nations by their artful 
<< a heroes. Russian ingenuity has fash- 

=neGee  wrvenvass ioned wild tales of mystery. But all 
siaaiianax Mitiens a: ‘eam these seem old-fashioned—out-of-date 
as saying:—"There are blessed | —Deside the infinite variety, the weird 
intervals when I forget, by one means | excitement ofgArthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


or another, that I am the President 
of the United States. One means by 


which I forget is to get a good de- 
tetiv tory get ater Somme imaginary FREE—POE 
10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly we will give FREE a set of 
Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 volumes. 


When the police of New York had 
failed to solve one of the most fearful 
murder mysteries of the time, Edgar 
Allan Poe—far off there in Paris— 
found the solution. The story_is in 
these volumes. 





Get for yourself a thousand nights 
pene and forgetfulness of thrills 

excitement—by reading ARTHUR 
REEVE. 


This is a wonderful combination. “4 
Here are two of the greatest > 
4 —— of a, and scien ,.) 
Col. Roosevelt said:—‘I did a ic detective stories. You 
whole lot of reading. I particularly can get the Reeve in 12 = 
enjoyed half a dozen rattling good volumes at a remarkably £ Send a Gtheweetin 
detective stories by ARTHUR B. low price, and Poe 10 go ane. an a 
REEVE—some of them were corkers."’ volumes, over 200 Cc ARTHUR B. REEVE— 

in 12 volumes. Also send 


me, absolutely FREE, the 
set of EDGAR ALLEN POE in 
10 volumes. If the books are 

not satisfactory I will return both 
sets within 10 days at your expense. 
Otherwise I will send you $1 within 5 


of 
an 
B. 








Harper & 
Brothers 
245 Franklin Sq. 
New York 









¢ days and $2 a month for 14 months. 
HARPER & BROTHERS Sa SNe orn g areriactan tonic erate 
Established 1817 NEW YORK © WOME. 5 555s rem bs theciada OF <cDuGANT EONS 
TWO SHELVES OF BOOKS 

































































































































































































































































































































Work-Organizer 
on your desk 


and put one in each desk drawer. 
the way to 


Organize Your Desk Work 


and keep all papers out of the way, neat, 
fiat, in order, instantly accessible. Work- 
Organisers will clear the desk for action and 
— the littered desk problem in your whole 
office. 


That is 


Every desk worker needs Work-Organizers: 
50,000 best known offices use them; thou- 
sands of offices use them in all desks raising 
the efficiency of the whole office. 


“ How to Organize Desk Work ” 


This valuable little bulletin, prepared by a 
successful business man who organized his 
own desk, is included with every Work-Or- 
ganizer—or will be mailed en request if you 
write for it at once. 


Work-Organizer Co. 


89 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


“Wouldn’t Have 
Anything Else” 


** Another Wiggins Card,’’ was the remark 
of a successful business man, when another 
Wiggins user detached a Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card and handed it to the speaker. 
When questioned concerning his remark, he 
stated he had used the card for years and 
“ wouldn’t have anything else."’ 

You wouldn’t have anything else either if 
you had ever used these famous cards. 
Surely the presentation of the card men- 
tioned above made the best possible impres- 
sion. Jn fact, under the circumstances it 
would have been hurtful to have presented 
any other sort of card! You may be proving 
to many men just how far from up-to-date 
you are by the card you present. 


Appearance of 
our Neat Cards 
in Case, 


Our Service is Satisfying 
The Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


is not merely a card. Jt is an idea, an in- 
fluence, an ecapression, a message. It indi- 
cates good taste. It gives the man who re- 
ceives it a real knowledge of the man who 
sends it in. It tells the story of an up-to- 
date man and opens the door to an interview. 

Detached one by one as you hand them out, 
the cards are always clean and perfectly 
flat, and every edge is smooth. There is no 
possible indication of detachment. They 
defy detection. Send for a sample tab today 
and prove the fact to your own satisfaction. 
Send today. 

We engrave and emboss opening announce- 
ments, removal notices, or anything that may 
be desired where only the best will satisfy. 


The John B. Wiggins Lo. 


Engravers Plate Printers Em 


iS PeakvGe un CHICAGO 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: R. H. Bggleston, Mgr., 321 
Chamber of Commerce. 

MONTGOMERY: J. M. Holloway, Mgr., 81 
Vandiver Bidg. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: R. Preston Shealey, Mgr., 
726 Colorado Bldg. 

FLORIDA 


(seROONVELSD : A. J. Brown, 905 Bisbee 
g. 
TAMPA: S. B. Owen, Mgr., Rooms 4-5, Rob- 


erts Bidg. 
GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: R. Y. Barrett, Mgr., 304 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg. 
eeees : W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell 


A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, 
Jaques Bldg. 
IDAHO 


BOISE: D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City 
National Bank Bldg. 

ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO: F. E. Alexander, Mgr., 10 South 


La Salle St. 
INDIANA 
H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture 


IOWA 


DES MOINES: Central Iowa Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, Don E. Neiman, 421 Fleming 


Bldg. 
SIOUX CITY: A. P. Soelberg, Megr., 601 
KANSAS 


Trimble Bldg. 
M. E. Garrison, 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE: Chas. D. Divine, Mgr., U. 8. 


Trust Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS: T. J. Bartlette, Mgr., 698 
Canal Louisiana Bank Bldg. 

MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: Ira L. Morningstar, Mgr., 100 
Hopkins Place. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON: H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Sum- 


mer 8t. 

MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: H. 8S. Perkins, Mgr., Miss M. 
Oppenheimer, Ass’t Mer., 622 Farwell Bldg. 
GRAND RAPIDS: Walter H. Brooks, Mgr., 
308 Michigan Trust Bldg. 


MINNESOTA 
DULUTH: (also SUPERIOR): Duluth Job- 
bers’ Credit Bureau Inc., E. G. Robie, Mgr., 
415 Lonsdale Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS: N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bu- 
reau, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott 
Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
ST. PAUL: N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, 
J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: C. H. Woodworth, Mgr., 
303-7 New England Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS: E. B. Moran, Mgr., 510 Lo- 


cust St. 
MONTANA 
H, C. Stringham, Mgr., Electric 


NEBRASKA 
OMAHA: E. E. Closson, Mgr., 320 Bee Bldg. 


NEW JERSEY 
George A. Kuhn, 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO: FE. G. Campbell, Mgr., 1001 
Mutual Life Bidg. 
SYRACUSE: Central New York Credit Inter- 
change Association, Inc., Chas. A, Butler, Sec., 
312 So. Warren St., Commercial Bldg. 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI: E. C. Brunst, Mgr., 1503 


Union Trust Bldg. 
W. Cauley, Mgr., 326 


CLEVELAND : 
Engineers’ Bldg. 

COLUMBUS: Chas. B. Cranston, 410 New 
First National Bank Bldg. 

TOLEDO: F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas 


Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Bugene Miller, Mgr., 625 
Insurance Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN: Lehigh Valley Association of 
Credit Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., 402 Hun- 
sicker Bldg. 

NEW CASTLE: Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 
Safe Deposit and Trust Consens Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: Ashton L. Worrall, Mgr., 


1011 Chestnut St. 
A. C., Bunce, Mgr., 1213 


EVANSVILLE : 
Exchange Bldg. 


WICHITA : 
Beacon Bldg. 


Mgr., 1009 


BILLINGS : 
Bldg. 


NEWARK : 


Megr., 790 
Broad St. 


PITTSBURGH : 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA: J. H. M 

Hamilton National Bank Bidge™ Me, 
MEMPHIS: Theo, J. Doepke, Seer. Randolph 


Bide. 
NASHVILLE: 803 Stahlman Bldg. 


TEXAS 
AUSTIN: Mrs. R. L. Bewley, 
SAN ANTONIO H ne : 
D g . A. Hirshb 
Chamber of Commerce. sere, Mgr, 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: Walter Wri 
1411 Walker Bank Bldg. cht, Mer, 


VIRGINIA 
LYNCHBURG: Mrs. M. A. Blair, Ass’ 
405 Lynch Bldg. wt Me, 
NORFOLK: Shelton N. 
merce Bldg. 
RICHMOND: G. N. 
East Main St. 


Woodward, 1799 
Schuman, Mgr., 1914 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: J. L. Baldwin, Mgr., Polso 
TACOMA: W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 808 Tee 


Bldg. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


CLARKSBURG: Central W..Va. Credit ang 
Adjustment Bureau, U. R, Hoffman, Mgr, 419 


Union Bank Bldg. 
HUNTINGTON: Tri-State Credit and Ad 
V. Townshend, 


ustment Bureau, Inc., 


gt., 105 First National Bank Bldg. 
Granby St. 
WHEELING : John Schellhase, Mgr., McClain 


Bldg. 
WISCONSIN 


GREEN BAY: J. V. Rorer, Mgr., 212 Bellin. 
Buchanan Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE: James G. Romer, Mgr., 605 
Mayer Bldg. 

CENTRAL CRED [BrTeaCHANGR BU- 


REAU 
ST. LOUIS, MO.: W. J. Burton, Mgr., 510 
Locust St. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 38) 


claims will enable a competent business 

man to engage in foreign trade without 

other study or preparation, provided that 
the article offered is of value and in 
demand abroad. 

THE HOUSING SITUATION IN ENGLAND 
AND THE U. S. BE. T. Miller, Pres., F. W. 
Dodge Co. 30 pp. 

A carefully studied argument against 
the English systems of subsidizing the 
tenant or the landlord and in favor of 
long term banking facilities for the would- 
be home owner, by an authority on 
housing. 

TRADE WITH OUR NEIGHBORS IN THE 
CARIBBEAN. Oscar P, Austin, statis 
ticilan, National City Bank of New York. 
1920. 64 pp. with map. 

John H. Allen, vice-president of the 
National City Bank, says in a foreword 
to this pamphlet that Caribbean trade is 
not and cannot be confined to the Carib- 
bean countries and our own “for not 
only do the exports of our neighbors find 
in large part their market two or three 
times the distance to American ports, 
but many of these imports originate 
the remotest quarter of the globe.” 
THE TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1920 

Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pe 

64 pp. 

Text with index of the Act, in effet 
Feb. 28, 1920, providing for the termim 
tion of Federal control of the railroads 
and for the settlement of disputes be 
tween carriers and their employees, 
amending the Interstate Commerce Ac 
USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE_& 

Business Interruption Indemnity: 

and Why. Alliance Insurance Co., 

Pa. 32 pp. . 

The assured, and even the insuranct 
agent, will receive valuable suggestions 
from this description of a comparativ 
little known form of insurance. 

WAR REVENUE ACT 1919. Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 130 pp. 
Complete text with index of the Ad 

that went into effect February 25, 1919 





Specialists 
In Advertising 
Agree 


THAT 


The CREDIT 
Monthly speaks 
to an unusual 
clientele : : : 


Why not present your 
house and its product and 
service through its col- 
umns to the 35,000 
business and banking men 


who see it regularly ? 


The 
Convention Number 
in June 


is a good time to begin 


Aladdin’s Lamp 
In 1920 


Boece possessor of Aladdin’s Lamp could have whatever he 
wished. A rub on the brass—and the Slave of the Lamp 
appeared, ready to do his bidding. 


There’s more to this story than shows on the surface. The lamp 
typified light or knowledge. The possessor could have whatever 
he might wish for. 


You, Mr. Twentieth Century Business Man, can have Aladdin’s 
Lamp on your desk. We call it the Business Information Serv- 
ice. Make a wish, open the Service—and find the means to its 
realization. 


Perhaps you wish to reduce the percentage of absentees and 
“lates” among your employees. In a moment, you find how the 
Great Lakes Engineering Works lowered this percentage from 
5.90 to 3.82; how Globe-Wernicke cut it one-half. 


Better co-operation between the sales and collections departments 
—the Service tells you how the Norwich Pharmacal Company 
secured it. You can use the same method. 


In every department of your business—accounting, advertising 
and selling, credits and collections, financing, and every other 
department—you will get new ideas that you can use yourself. 


They are concrete, practical, successful ideas—worked out by 
business men in all parts of the country and all parts of the world. 
They will go far toward solving for you every business problem. 


You can’t afford to make experiments that have already been 
made. You can’t afford to disregard the experience that others 
have paid for and that is yours 
in’ the Service. You can’t 
afford to neglect a means of 
solving each of your problems 
in the light of the world’s best 
business judgment. 


-—- 


THIS COUPON BRINGS BOOKLET 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


There was only one Aladdin’s 
Lamp. But there’s a Business 
Information Service for every 
man who knows that knowl- 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me your free booklet, 6038, 
describing the Business - Information 
Service. 


nothing to find out about this 
service. 


Mail this coupon for booklet 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


CREDIT MANAGER—Experienced in do- 
mestic and foreign credits to grocery trade 
(wholesale), jobbing and retail automobile, 
drug, cabinet, furniture and electrical manu- 
facturers, also users of bottling machinery, 
desires to locate in the west or middle west. 
At present credit manager for large eastern 
corporation with plants and branches through- 
out the world. Age 34, married; salary 
$6,000 per annum, Will attend N. A. C. M. 
convention at Atlantic City. Address Adver- 
tisement 509. 


SITUATION WANTED—Young man, age 
28, single, now employed as credit manager 
and accountant for large mine supply house 
desires to make connection in similar capacity 
with progressive concern where opportunity 
for development is hinged upon initiative and 
results obtained. Best references. Address 
Advertisement 510. 


CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER, 
age 35, 15 years’ experience, familiar with 
building material trade, desires to change po- 
sition ; qualified to take full charge of credit 
and collection departments, Address Adver- 
tisement 511. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


W. S. Bacon, formerly operated as High 
School Pharmacy, 731 North Robinson Street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. : 

James H, Bailey, formerly of Vinita, Okla. 

E. D. Bassett, Cambridge, Mass. 

E. J. Brundage, formerly engaged in the 
merchant tailoring business at 23% North 
Ocean Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Walter C. Copp, who was engaged as a 
watchmaker and jeweler at Conway, > 
He was previously located at Andrews, S. C. 

Cc. D. Dumas, formerly in the electrical busi- 
ness at 59 Main St., Montpelier, Vt. 

John E. Enright. He sy! resided at 
880 Riverside Drive, New York City, and at 
one time was employed by the Niagara Falls 
Power Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. May 
be in the oil fields of Oklahoma now. 

Paul Everingham, formerly of Newark, 

J 





“L. N. Friedlander, formerly of Kansas City, 


0. 

P. C. Gartley, who formerly resided at Spo- 
kane, Wash., and in 1918- operated several 
trucks, hauling Match Blocks. Was traced to 
Chicago and was last heard of at Detroit, 
where he may be yet. Is probably connected 
in some way with the automobile industry. 

J. W. Gazaway, formerly of Loyal Valley, 
Texas. 

L, A. Geiger, or Ludwig A. Giger, formerly 
in business as a florist at 2095 North 53rd 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harold 8. Gregory, Quapaw, Okla. 

J. H. Heningson and H. D. Nelson, who 
formerly operated under name of Forest City 
Delivery Co., Cleveland, O. 

Elmer Henry, who disappeared from Santa 
Maria, Cal., last September taking with him 
a stock of diamonds, watches, etc. Occupa- 
tion jeweler and watchmaker, age 45, height 
5 ft. 10 in., weighs 150 lbs. Hair brown, 
streaked with gray, eyes brown, tatoo on both 
forearms. Dark scar on left leg between knee 
and ankle. Speaks with a Southern drawl. 


Very reserved. Bureau of Investigation, De- 
partment of Justice, Federal Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal., wants this man for failure to 
register in the draft. Henry has lived and 
worked in New York, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
Parsons, Kansas, Des Moines, Iowa, San 
Francisco, Cal,, and other points. If located 
wire this office. 

Leo Jacobson, who was formerly in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and his last known place of em- 
ployment. was with the Republic Rubber Co., 
of New York City. 

Joe Jessup, Lovilia, Iowa. 
dress Centerville, Ia. 

Giovanni Julisano. Formerly conducted a 
general store at Cuylerville, N. Y., and disap- 
peared from that place in March or April of 
this year. 

Charles Kilroy, last heard of at Sidney, 
Nebraska, This party was at one time man- 
ager of the City Heat, Water & Light Plant, 
of Sidney, Nebraska, but resigned to go into 
business for himself. 

Samuel BE. Lotow, formerly of Roxbury 
(Boston), Mass. 

McPeeks & Sites, Culloden, W. Va. Last 
known address Mt. Gay, Logan County, W. Va. 

Mrs. Chester Morrison, formerly of No. 1 
West 67th St., New York City. st known 
address Chicago Athletic Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Newman Bros., formerly in the grocery 
business at Alliance, O. om Alliance they 
moved to 11706 Union Ave., Cleveland. From 
there are supposed to have gone to New York. 

Randolph Auto Co. The address is wanted 
of any or all of the members of this firm, for- 
a located at Milton, Van Buren County, 

owa. 

J. Schneider, formerly of 1470 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

R. E. Scroggins. Was formerly in business 
at Deer Trail, Colorado. 

M. Silen, who was operating under the 
name of National Distributing Co. and con- 
ducted an installment business in silverware 
in and around Bakersfield, Cal., up to Decem- 
ber 26, 1919. From there he went to Detroit, 
and later to Chicago, where he got into some 
financial difficulties. He was last presumed 
to be at Denver. 

Mrs. F. J. Smith, formerly in business on 
Market St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

M. J. Somers, formerly manager of the Oil 
Fuel Appliance Co., 921 Grand Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Stone & Waggener, 
Wyoming. 

Cc. H. Sullivan, formerly in business at 
Doddsville, Miss. In January this year he 
moved to Homer, La., entering in the picture 
show business and then to Austin, Texas. 

Williams, formerly of Eldorado, 
Kansas. 

A. Wish, formerly located at 40 Salem 8t., 

Boston, Mass. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Members, if approached by Harriet Benson 
or Irene Moore, claiming to be representing 
the Stenographers’ League of different states, 
please communicate promptly with this office. 
This party is described as being of slender 
build, about 5 ft: 6 in. tall, hair rather gray, 
peaked face, 40 to 45 years of age and very 
plainly dressed. 


Last known ad- 


formerly of Casper, 








Directory of Officers 


(Continued from page 4?) 








WASHINGTON, Spokane — Spokane 
Merchants’ Association. President, 
R. B. Paterson, Spokane Dry Goods 
Co.; Secretary, J. B. Campbell, 718 
Realty Bldg.; Assistant Secretary, 
James D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma — Tacoma 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
W. F. Morgan, The Bradstreet Co.; 
ees Edward B. Lung, Tacoma 
Bldg. 

WEST SVIRGINIA, Bluefield-Graham— 
Bluefield-Graham Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, P. J. Alexander, 
Flat Top Grocery Co.; Secretary, C. 
A. Cawley, Bluefield Hardware Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton Association of. Credit Men. 
President, Dean Reed, Kanawha 

Manufacturing Co.; Secretary, D. C. 

Lovett, Jr., Box 148. 





WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginia Association of Credit 
Men. President, Bert Evans, Morris 
Grocery Co.; Secretary, U. R. Hoff- 


man, Union Bank Bldg. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunt- 
ington Association of Credit Men. 


President, E. P. Snow, Huntington 
Bank and Trust Co.; Secretary, W. 
W. Magoon, Blue Jay Mfg. Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Park- 
ersburg-Marietta Association of 
Credit Men. President, W. H. Heer- 
mans, Graham-Bumgarner Co.; Sec- 
retary, P. E. Hyre, Brown, Kendall 


Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheel- 
ing Association of Credit Men. 
President, H. F. Gordon, Hazel Atlas 
Glass Company; Secretary, John 

Schellhase, McClain Bldg. 









THE CREDIT MONTELy 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, May, 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. op 
THE CREDIT MONTHLY” 


REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF cong 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, published monthly 
at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1999 
State of New York 
County of New York} wn. 

efore me, a Notary Public i 
State and county aforesaid, persowaie tte 
peared Rodman Gilder, who, having been uy 
sworn according to law, deposes and Says that 
he is the managing editor of The 
Monthly, and that the following is, to the 
of his Knowledge and belief, a true stat 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 4, 
SS ee in a 443, Postal Laws 
an egulations, printed on the 
this form, to wit: rs 

1, That the names and address of the 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, National Association of Cregit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York City; Baitor 
William Walker Orr, 41 Park Row, New Yor 
City; Managing Editor, Rodman Gilder 4l 
Park Row, New York City ; Business Mana 
Retnen Gilder, 41 Park Row, New York 

y. 

2. That the owners are: (Give name 
addresses of individual owners, or, if [= 
poration, give its name and the names ang 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock.) 

National Association of Credit Men, a nop 
stock corporation with 30,604 members. Curtis 
R, Burnett, American Oil Supply Co., Newa; 
N. J., President; Herbert E. Choate, J, k 
Orr Shoe Co., Atlanta, Ga., First Vice-Presi. 
dent ; W. B. Cross, F. A. Patrick Co., Duluth 
Minn., Second Vice-President; J. H. F 
41 Park Row, . Y., Secretary-Treasurer: 
William Walker Orr, 41 Park Row, N, y' 
Assistant Secretary. r 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv. 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragrai 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders ani 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, a 
sociation, or corporation has any interest d- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dit 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, t 
paid subscribers during the six months pre 
ceding the date shown above is — (This it 
formation is required from daily publications 


only.) 
RODMAN GILDER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
24th day of March, 1920. 
[SBAL.] CHAS. W. GORDON, 
Notary Public, Queens Co., N. Y., No. 1520. 
My commission expires March, 1921. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
County Clerk 207. Register 1289. 


ET 

rT, 

WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond da 
Lac Association of Credit Me 
President, E. B. Hutchins, Boex-Hot 
man Co.; Secretary, A. P. Baker, 9! 
93 South Main St. 

WISCONSIN, Green Bay — Wholesilt 
Credit Men’s Association of Greet 
Bay. President, Chas. A. Innes, 
Greiling-Innes Co.; Secretary, ‘ V. 
Rorer, 212 Bellin-Buchanan Bl 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee — Milwaukee 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Carl Engelke, American Ex 
Bank; Secretary, James G. Romet, 
605 Mayer Bidg. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh — Oshkosh A* 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Ira Parker, Jr.. Ira Parker & Som 
Paint Co.; Secretary, Chas. D. Breoa, 
Room 3, Cook Block, 3 Algoma St 








#§ ase ESSTEESSE 


Adjustment Bureaus 


Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations of 
Credit Men 


Correspondence with Adjustment Bureaus regarding insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy claims, should be directed to the manager of the bureau in each instance. 
These bureaus are operated in accordance with rules adopted by the National 
Association of Credit Men for the governance of adjustment service, and the 
manager is directly responsible to a special committee of the local association 
whose chairman is also listed for most of the bureaus. 

The chairman will be glad to be informed whenever a member may feel 
that he has just grounds for complaint against the service of the bureau. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, F. C. De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego, Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 573 Spreckels Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Chairman. 


*CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, Board of Trade of San Francisco. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, R. Preston Shealey, Sec’y 
and Mgr., 726 Colorado Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, A. J. Brown, Mgr., 905 Bisbee Bldg. M. 8S. 
Pollak, Chairman, care Benedict Pollak Co. 
FLORIDA, Tampa, 8S. B. Owen, Mgr., 5 Roberts Bldg. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, R. Y. Barrett, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. Robert E. Harvey, Chairman, Fourth National Bank Bldg. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge 
Murphey, Chairman, Care Murphey & Co. 


GEORGIA, Macon, A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, Jaques Bldg, A. F. 
McGhee, Chairman. 


IDAHO, Boise, D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City National Bank Bldg. 
Cc. J. Northrup, Chairman, care Northrup Hardware Co. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, M. C, Rasmussen, Mgr., 10 South La Salle St. 
W. E. Shoemaker, Chairman, care J. W. Butler Paper Co. 

ILLINOIS, Springfield, Chamber of Commerce, Miss Edna Lennox, 
City Hall. 

INDIANA, Evansville, H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture Exchange Bldg. 
A. W. Hartig, Chairman, Care Hartig Plow Co, 

INDIANA, Muncie, Thomas E. Bracken, Mgr., Delaware County Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. K. A. Oesterle, Chairman, Delaware County 
National Bank. 

eA. South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, Mgr., 710 J. M. 8. 

g. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenihan, Mgr., 504 Mullin Bldg. 
IOWA, Davenport, Isaac Petersberger, Mgr., Lane Bldg. 
Noths, Chairman, care Davenport Bag & Paper Co, 
IOWA, Des Moines, Don E. Neiman, Mgr., 421 Fleming Bldg. F. 

L. Davis, Chairman, care Iowa Packing Company. 

IOWA, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr., Phoenix Trust Bldg. 

IOWA, Sioux City, Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bldg. H. C. 
Reed, Chairman, care Wm, Tackaberry Co, 

KANSAS, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Mgr., 1009 Beacon Bldg. John 
B. House, Chairman, care Lehmann Higginson Grocer Co. 
KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D. Allen, Mgr., 412 Fayette Bank Bldg. 
KENTUCKY, Louisville, Charles F. Fitzgerald, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust 
Co. Bldg. Simon Ades, Chairman, care Sterling Furnishing 

Goods Co. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans, T. J. Bartlette, Supt,, 608 Canal Lou- 
isiana Bank Bldg. Geo. Grundman, Chairman, care Albert 
Mackie Co. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, Ira_L, Morningstar, Mgr., 100 Hopkins 
Place. H. W. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice & Hutchins Balti- 
more Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Summer St. 
Chas. Fletcher, Chairman, 90 Chauncy St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, E, H. Cullen, Mgr., Room 18, 381 
_ St. Marcus H. mith, Chairman, care Sturtevant, Merick 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, G. C. Montgomery, Mgr., 622 Farwell Block. 


MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, Walter H. Brooks, Secretary, 308 Michi- 
ga Trust Bidg. erry Barker, Chairman, care National Grocer 


Geo. Y. 


MINNESOTA, Duluth, E. G. Robie, Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bldg. R. W. 
Higgins, Chairman, care Kelley-How-Thompson Co, 


MINEBSOTA, Minneapolis, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg., 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul, John P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 


MISSOURI, Kansas City, C. H. Woodworth, Mer., 303-7 New Eng- 
land Bldg. E. Weir, Chai-man, care John Sess Plow Co. . 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, E. B. Moran, Mgr., 510 Locust St. G. H. Fox, 
Chairman, care Goddard Grocer Co. 


MONTANA, Billings, H. C. Stringham, Mgr., Electric Bldg, 


* Not controlled by but affiliated with San Francisco Association 
of Credit Men. 


MONTANA, Great Falls, Northern Montana Association of Credit 
Men, W. L. Ignatius, Mgr., 216 Ford Bldg. W. M. Fergus, Chair- 
man, care Ryan Mercantile Co, 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln.—Same as Omaha. E. R, Duputy, Chairman, 
care E. R. Deputy Co, 

NEBRASKA, Omaha, F. E. Closson, Mgr., 320 Bee Bldg. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark, George A. Kuhn, Mgr., 790 Broad St. Chas. 
D. Brady, Chairman, 671 Broad St. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 
W. B. Grandison, Chairman. 

OHIO, Cincinnati, E. C. Brunst, Secretary, 1503 Union Trust Bldg. 
E. W. Wolfstyn, Chairman, care Western Electric Co. 

OHIO, Cleveland, T. C. Keller, Commissioner, 322 Engineers’ Bldg. 
J. E. Campbell, Chairman, care The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

OHIO, Columbus, B. G, Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National 
Bank Bldg. 

OHIO, Toledo, F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. 

OHIO, Youngstown, W, C. McKain, Mgr., 1105 Mahoning National 
Bank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 625 Insurance 
Bldg. L. W. Weir, Chairman, care Ridenour Baker Merc, Co. 
OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, Mgr., Municipal Bldg. L. L. 

Maxey, Chairman, care Campbell Baking Co. 

OREGON, Portland, W. B. Layton, Mgr., 641 Pittock Bik. E. G. 
Leihy, Chairman, care Blumauer, Frank Drug Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit 
Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., Hunsicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 Safe De- 
posit & Trust Co., Bldg. Rudolph Stadelhofer, Chairman, care 
Armour & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, Mgr., Room 801, 
~~ Chestnut St, Harry Deitsch, Chairman, care Otto Eisenlohr 

ros. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, A. C. Ellis, Mgr., 1213 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. F. M. Weikal, Chairman, care A. J. Logan & Co. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Mgr., 1117 Turks Head Bldg. H. M. 
Pick, Chairman, 405 Turks Head Bldg. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga, J. H, McCallum, Mgr., Hamilton National 
oom Bldg. W. G. MacDonald, Chairman, care United Hosiery 

8. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville, F. E. Lowe, Mgr., 620 Holston National 
Bank Bldg. F. E. Lowe, Chairman. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Mgr., 803 Stahlman 
Bldg. Green Benton, Chairman, care J. S. Reeves & Co. 

TEXAS, El Paso, T. E. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Houston, H, W. Brown, Mgr., 315-316 First National Bank 
Bldg. Fred Autry, Chairman, Diesel-Boettcher & Co, 

TEXAS, San Antonio, Henry A. Hirshberg, Mgr., Chamber of Com- 
merce. Jake Wolff, Chairman, care J. Oppenheimer & Co. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City, Walter Wright, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank 
Bldg. Robert Peel, Chairman, care Symns-Utah Grocer Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Shelton H. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 Granby St. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers Insurance 
Bldg. H. 8S, Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Co. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle, Seattle Merchants’ Association, J. L. Bald- 
win, Secy.-Treas., Polson Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane, J. D. Meikle, Mgr., 718 Realty Bldg, 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma, W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. R. 
M, Clagget, Chairman, care Sperry Flour Company. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjust- 
ment Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Megr., 410 Union Bank Bidg. §8, L. 
White, Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington, Tri-State Cred. and Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., E. V. Townsend, Mgr., 705 First National Bank Bldg. 
E. V, Townsend, Chairman. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, John Schellhase, Mgr., McClain Bldg. 
WISCONSIN, Green Bay, J, V. Rorer, Mgr., 212 Bellin-Buchanan 
Bldg. F. E. Burrall, Chairman, care McIntyre-Burrall Co. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, James G. Romer, Mgr., 605 Mayer Bldg. 

J. G. Kissinger, Chairman, care Rauser, Leavens & Kissinger. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh, Chas, D. Breon, Mgr., Room 3, Cook BIk., 3 
Algoma St. Charles D. Breon, Chairman, 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Has a Credit Man Ever Made Good 
Without Study ? 


HE credit man gets ahead in his profession by the hardest 


kind of study. His work is thorough, analytical, thoughtful, 
conscientious. 


The credit man who is not standing still is studying new 
methods, studying existing laws, studying trade conditions. This 
applies to the seasoned credit man, the financial executive of his 


company, as well as to the younger credit man, preparing himself 
for larger responsibilities. 


Facilities for study, such as cannot be found elsewhere, are now 
offered in the 


COURSE ON 
CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


By the NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT of the National Association 
of Credit Men 


HE course consists of reading as- 

signments in a Text, special lec- 

tures by prominent credit men, and 

interesting practical problems, besides 

consulting privileges and numerous 
self-testing questions. 


National Institute of Credit 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men, 


41 Park Row, New York. 
Dear Sirs: You may send me further infor- 


mation on your course in CREDITS AND 
COLLECTIONS. 


Concern 


Address 


The topics studied include the forms 
and classes of credit, credit machinery, 
the duties and qualifications of the 
credit man, the elements of credit risk, 
methods of securing credit information, 
analysis of financial statements, col- 
lections, liens, friendly adjustments 
with insolvent debtors, bankruptcy 
and receiverships, credit insurance, and 
other special topics. 


Every enrolled student in the National 
Institute of Credit gets The CREDIT 
Monthly free for a year. (The sub- 
scription price is $3.00.) 


Institute Membership Dues $5.00 a year. 
Fee for the course (open to Institute 
members only) including all books and 
other necessary material, $7.50. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 








